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from the ancient practice of settlers, who helped each 
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mate relations with his parishioners in their sports and 
pleasures. One who had a desire to do good to the 
uttermost confessed with deep regret that by the very 
means that he had taken to make himself agreeable to his 
parishioners he had raised a bar between himself and 
them as their spiritual counsellor and friend. The man 
to whom a great disappointment or grief comes and who 
needs spiritual counsel turns most naturally not to his 
jolly companion at cards or the billiard table, but to one 
whose soul is like a star and dwells apart. 


ae 


IF one may judge at what happens behind the screens 
in great cities by what appears on the surface of society, 
any one who can remember the things that were in evi- 
dence half a century ago must infer that not only have 
many gross improprieties and evils been driven out of 
sight, but have also by that process been reduced. In 
any community what is hidden for a time, if increasing, 
will certainly be revealed when the forces of evil gain 
sufficient strength. The inflammation of the blood will 
show itself by unmistakable symptoms in society at 
large as it will in the case of an individual. 


& 


ONE of the evils which haunts our recreation grounds 
is the substitution of the excitement caused by watching 
a game or an event for the pleasure one has in playing 
the game. Football, baseball, cricket, and the like were 
once played for the fun of it, and all boys and men who 
were interested were expected to take part. Now men 
are hired to play, and the multitude gets only the excite- 
ment of watching the game. ‘The difference is as great 
as that between the joy of the innocent dancing of young 
men and maidens and the excitement of watching a 
hired performer. The evils of gambling come directly 
from this form of excitement and contribute to it. 


& 


A SERIAL story has been running in the London Weekly 
Times of which the scenes are laid in Boston and Port 
Nassau, which is supposed to be a town on the seacoast 
down East. The time is before the Revolutionary War, 
and one of the principal actors is collector of the Port 
of Boston. The author is ‘‘Q,” a man whose literary 
skill is indisputable; but a more ridiculous hodgepodge 
of scenes and incidents could hardly be imagined. Near 
Boston there is a mountain and a river with roaring 
cataracts and waterfalls. The Puritan officials whip a 
girl on the bare back for righteousness’ sake, and then turn 
out to be Episcopalians who worship at a church with a 
chancel. The social atmosphere is decidedly English. 
It would not be worth while to call attention to these 
things were it not a very fair illustration of the ignorant 
way in which intelligent people think and write about the 
geography and the people of other countries. We send 
ambassadors, ministers, and consuls to foreign lands whose 
ideas misrepresent the reality as much as this story mis- 
represents American colonial life. 


ad 


THERE is something amusing in the eagerness with 
which old-fashioned theologians and critics turn the tables, 
as they think, upon the newer forms of criticism by mak- 
ing much of the fact that no critic is inerrant. They 
seem to believe that the higher critics hold themselves 
to be plenarily inspired, and, using the methods by which 
some bigoted liberals have attempted to discredit the 
Bible, they exhibit with glee flaws in the record which 
show that the inspiration of the critics was not plenary 
and that sometimes the facts of history and their opinions 
are far from being in agreement. One capital fact must 
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always be kept in mind by candid thinkers; »z., within 
the lifetime of the older members of the present generation 
it was held by the majority of ‘all Protestants that the 
holy Scriptures were of divine origin, sacred from begin- 
ning to end, free from error of every kind and from every 
taint of moral imperfection. Now by the earnest and 
candid work of historians and critics this theory has 
once for all been set aside, and, because it was the foun- 
dation upon which the popular theology rested, that 
theology is everywhere falling into ruins. No mistake 
made by the higher critics has any effect whatever in 
restoring that ancient fetish to its place. They who 
laugh at the blunders and even the candid confessions 
of error of those who are studying the ancient history 
of the world would do well to keep in mind the fact that 
the work of criticism has been thoroughgoing and effec- 
tive and is never to be neutralized by any return to old 
traditions. 


To endure Hardness. 


A quarter of a century ago a dry-goods merchant, 
well-to-do and a cordial supporter of his church and his 
minister, said to the present writer: ‘‘The trouble with 
many of the ministers is that they are too sensitive. 
If they could learn to give and take criticism as a busi- 
ness man does, they would not suffer so much.’ Another 
business man, being somewhat surprised that his minister 
paid no attention to a public attack upon him, said, 
“Why, if such a thing had been said about Dr. So-and-so, 
he would have walked his room all night.”” Ministers 
have been driven to despair and out of the ministry by 
such opposition and criticism as two politicians would 
laugh at. Some years ago a distinguished governor said 
to the writer about a worthy man who was a candidate 
for public office: ‘‘He’ll never get there, he’s too sensitive. 
People say things about him, and he remembers them and 
lies awake thinking about them.” Before the end of 
the campaign the prophecy was fulfilled, and the candi- 
date broke down with overwork and worry. 

All men of action who are made of the right stuff, who 
have principles and intend to stand by them, expect to 
be met, opposed, and criticised by other men, some as 
worthy as themselves and some unworthy of notice. 
They take these things for granted, and expect to endure 
hardness like a good soldier. “Two candidates for office, 
on the morning after a strenuous campaign in which one 
of them had been defeated by the other, met by chance 
in an editorial office, shook hands, swapped stories, 
exchanged jokes, and parted smiling. A woman looking 
on said after they had gone, ‘Two women couldn’t have 
done that.’’ It is almost safe to say that two ministers 
could not, unless they were gifted above the average 
with wit, wisdom, and courage. 

Literary men, especially poets, suffer in the rough 
contacts of life in the same way and for the same reason. 
It is exceedingly difficult to cultivate sympathy and to be 
the minister of good will to one’s fellows and at the same 
time keep up heart and courage in the face of opposi- 
tion and denial. There are personal relations of friend- 
ship where one may expect to receive ample considera- 
tion in return for services affectionately rendered. A 
sharp distinction must be made between these things and 
the results of one’s action as the expounder of a system 
and the advocate of principles which are of general 
application. He only is safe and fitted to engage in such 
warfare who goes into the conflict with the spirit of the 
soldier who takes his life in his hands, expecting to inflict 
wounds and to receive them, to endure the hardness of 
discipline and battle, of wounds, suffering, and death, as 
part of the price he is to pay for the distinguished honor 
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of being a champion of human rights and liberties. We 
cannot too fondly remember that imaginary proclamation 
of Garibaldi’s: ‘‘Fellow-citizens, in return for the love 
you may show your country, I offer you hunger and thirst, 
cold, wounds, and death. Whosoever accepts the terms, 
let him follow me.” 

If two honest men of ability who are well instructed 
appear, as they well may, as the champions of two oppos- 
ing principles in state, in church, in society, in industrial 
relations, it is right and proper that they contend with 
each other with all their might. If they have a giant’s 
strength, it is right and proper that they should use that 
strength to crush each his adversary, to show the fallacy 
of the ideal he sets forth, the injurious consequences of 
the policy he advocates, and the duty of all good men to 
set him, his works, and his principles on one side in order 
that the welfare of the people may be promoted. Such 
a contention may be honorable, may be creditable to 
both parties, and among high-minded men may be 
carried on without rancor, without personal enmity and, 
if only they are magnanimous enough, without unloos- 
ing the bonds of friendship and mutual respect. If 
either Haynes or Webster held a grudge against the other 
after their high encounter, that fact would in so much 
detract from our estimate of his greatness. 

Much of the talk about Emerson and Parker, the per- 
secution from which they suffered, and the perils they 
encountered in. their march toward civil, religious, and 
social liberty, is of the feeble, unsportsmanlike sort which 
reveals not the greatness of the complainants, but the 
small estimate they put upon the magnanimity of the 
great men whom they praise. George Washington 
endured a hundred-fold more depreciation and slander 
than either of these men or than any other great man in 
our nation except Abraham Lincoln. 

When we hear the angry cries of those who are finding 
in our modern civilization evidences of decay and cor- 
ruption, we seem to detect under the shrill notes of accu- 
sation the tremulous tones of fear, the outcries of men 
who are thinking of their own fortunes and are afraid 
see for their patriotism and their honesty they pay too 

ear. 


The Little Scholar. 


The time has come at the turn of the year when the 
army of school-children, after the long, blissful vacation, 
are beginning to trudge to school down city streets, village 
lanes, and country roads.. By their sunburned cheeks 
and arms, their free, elastic steps breaking into hop, skip, 
and jump, they speak of the long, delightful frolic they 
have enjoyed by river and lake, at the seashore, on pleas- 
ant farms, and in mountain valleys. Some laugh and 
sing and shout as they pass by the door: others are serious 
and sad at the thought of confinement in a school-room, 
shut away from the warm, bright September weather, 
denied the privilege of birds and all free things in nature 
to play yet for a season. 

They troop into the school-house door,—the multiple 
school-house,—thousands, millions strong, the nation’s 
young recruits, the men and women of to-morrow. All 
the hope of the future hovers over their.young heads, all 
the promise of the time to come. A wonderful, touching, 
appealing sight, when we come to think of it,—a sight 
to bring a fervent prayer into the heart of the aged, who 
from stores of experience and the gift of vision see the 
powers of good and evil dimly discerned above the youth- 
ful procession; for, if the school-children were to fail in 
our land, all our prosperities, our grandeur and power, 
would sink into oblivion. 

But it is not of the collective children we are thinking, 
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but of the special little scholar, the secretly chosen one 
who is marked by the craving, the hunger for knowledge, 
the nature just waking to some premonition of destiny 
and laying hold of all the sources of life to come into 
self-knowledge. Instinctively, we love this little scholar, 
although he remains hidden from our view. We know he 
exists somewhere, and will come at last into his own. 
At this very moment he may be drudging at some un- 
genial task, hidden away in a garret or hovel or picking 
up stones in a barren field. But Nature has him by the 
hand, and she will lead him to his heart’s desire. He is 
embodied for us in the little Luther begging bread and 
pence in the streets of Kisenach, and singing from door to 
door, that he might study in the great black-letter tomes 
of his time. We see him in the boy Erasmus lying on 
straw and eating mouldy crusts, that he might attend the 
lectures at the Sorbonne in Paris. We see him in the 
lad Lincoln walking five miles to borrow a book he had 
heard of,—devouring all the books in the radius of a 
poor, unliterary township; and in the little Theodore 
Parker climbing the steep hillside of knowledge toward 
his great vocation. 

So the little scholar has become embodied for us in the 
wondrous boy at Harvard, whose career is eagerly watched 
with a national sympathy, as it seems to promise such 
great things for the future, for the little scholar is, in a 
way, the ward of the race, the pride and hope of the 
world. 

Perhaps he may live long in oblivion, as did Lincoln 
until the great illumination of his last years sent a back- 
ward ray into his remote past, and we have learned to 
love retrospectively the aspiring boy in the pathetic 
setting of those early times of deprivation and misery. 

Thus it is with the boy Shakespeare, a little scholar of 
wondrous sort, we may be sure, who is known to us only 
by the retrospective ray that dimly illumines, as a setting 
for his young genius, the streets and dwellings of ancient 
Stratford. ‘The grave, beautiful face of the boy Milton 
comes toward us out of the years, with a brighter illumina- 
tion, and takes its place among the little heroes of history, 
before the lovely eyes began growing dim, as they look 
out now with the earnest soul shining in them. 

So it is with many a little scholar all down the course 
of time, for literally the child is father to the man. The 
light cast back from the great man generally shows us 
an aspiring youth, a craving, ardent spirit, seeking to 
absorb the world through nature, through mankind, 
through books and every form of expression, that he may 
find himself through the initial training of his environment. 
For the term scholar is used in no narrow sense of the 
school curriculum or educative formulas and systems 
new or old, but simply as the handle by which the mind 
outreaches and takes hold of what it needs for nurture 
and development, as the plant. instinctively turns to 
meet the sun, the dew and rain, and the caressing breeze. 

As the school-children troop past on this early autumn 
day, with the sunlight flickering over golden and dark 
heads and touching ruddy, smiling faces, we love them 
all, silently we invoke a blessing on them, but especially 
are we thinking of that one among them, either here or 
elsewhere, who is to be the prophet and teacher of his 
age, with the mysterious gift of genius inbreathed by the 
spirit of life. ‘Who are to take the places of the great 
ones gone?’’ we are asked, and we point with confidence 
to the children trooping by with books in their hands. 
Is there any strange sign or token by which we may know 
the little scholar predestined to greatness? Perhaps 
not, but be sure that, when needed, he will reveal him- 
self. Nature is taking care of him, and she often hides 
her favorite nursling until the moment destined for rev- 
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If we love the mass of our fellow-men, however difficult 
it may be, we must love also him who gathers their deep- 
est sentiments, experiences, convictions, thoughts, and 
emotions otherwise dumb, and becomes their interpreter 
and mouth-piece, as Burns became the interpreter of the 
poetic soul of Scotland and Lincoln voiced the conscience 
and moral passion of the great North-west. 

If Carlyle carried his hero-worship too far, still was he 
not right in believing that the God-appointed great man, 
the elect of nature, is a prime necessity toa nation? But 
how or where he will appear, who can tell? Will he be 
born in a manger or in a laborer’s hut? Will he sit with 
rude, untutored men, and learn of them, or at rich men’s 
tables? It matters not where he is hidden to-day: he 
is the little scholar gathering all that shall minister to 
his growth, as the rose gathers its blush, the lily its pallor, 
the violet its perfume. 

The great procession of school-children has trooped 
by. Considering what they are in their innocence,—the 
nation’s living poem,—it is poignantly sad to think what 
some of them may become when their souls have been 
touched by the dark wing of soilure and blight; but 
now their young voices have a timbre, a cadence, that 
breathes the inspiration of the future. God guard and 
protect them and make them strong in purity and faith, 
for they are the nation’s human seed-corn, and, if they 
fail, the crop of men and women shall wither on the earth. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


The Rights of the Congregation. 


Congregationalism implies the rights of the congrega- 
tion quite as much as it does the freedom of the pulpit. 
This condition is occasionally overlooked by ministers, 
and, in the mélée which is quite likely to follow, the latter 
sometimes come to the conclusion that congregationalism 
is a failure. Asa matter of fact, it is in such results that 
congregationalism often proves its value. There is a 
sense in which there is no such a thing as individual 
freedom, for there is no freedom of an individual which is 
not dependent upon the free will of the mass. 

A congregation calls a minister to be its spiritual guide, 
its religious teacher, its inspirer and comforter, as well as 
its prophet to proclaim danger and warn the people from 
impending evil and moral decline. In our own body he 
is to be bound by no creed, and no congregation can exact 
from him assent to any religious, economic, or political 
doctrine. But it is also true that the same freedom which 
the minister enjoys he must be willing to accord to the 
congregation, and not demand of it the acceptance of 
his dogmas. If this principle were better understood, our 
churches would sometimes avoid serious difficulties. 

There is probably no business or profession which al- 
lows so great a latitude for personal initiative as the min- 
istry. Business men have business hours six days in the 
week. ‘The minister is free to fix any hours he chooses. 
The mill-hand must respond to the bell at least twice a 
day, the minister, generally, only once a week. His time 
and his talents belong to the congregation, but he may 
employ them at such hours and places as he sees fit. To 
keep himself up to a fine standard of responsibility to those 
whom he is elected to serve implies an unusually sensitive 
ethical judgment. It is because this judgment is not 
properly exercised that many a ministry comes to grief. 

For instance, he is tempted to adopt an avocation which 
is not necessary to his vocation: He does it at first for 
purposes of rest and recreation. His interest in it in- 
creases, and after a while he unwittingly uses the time and 
strength that belong to his congregation for purposes that 
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bear no necessary relation to the work he is set todo. At 
this point the congregation has the same right to protest 
that any employer would have under similar conditions. 

Or, again, he is invited to take charge of a small neigh- 
boring parish; preaching there Sunday afternoons and 
calling upon the people as he has opportunity. He is 
tempted to accept the invitation upon his own respon- 
sibility, truly believing that this additional task will in 
no way interfere with his work. But, strictly speaking, 
his time and his strength belong to the congregation over 
which he is placed and it would seem to have a right to 
be consulted in a case of this kind. 

A minister is sometimes tempted and urged to engage 
in a political campaign, to become a member of an educa- 
tional board, to act as a trustee of some philanthropic 
institution, to promote some civic enterprise, or to accept 
some lucrative position which was in no way considered 
or anticipated when he was called to be minister of a given 
church. Is it not reasonable, under such circumstances, 
for the congregation, whose servant the minister is, to ask 
if it does not possess certain fundamental rights in the 
premises? 

Not long ago I visited a certain church in the West 
where the genius of congregationalism was frankly recog- 
nized and provided for. It was in a city where the Uni- 
tarian minister was called upon for all sorts of services 
not immediately related to his primary work. He had 
often questioned in his own mind whether he ought to give 
of the time and strength that really belonged to his church 
to these outside demands, ‘Thus he was led to the forma- 
tion of an Advisory Council, elected by the congregation 
and authorized to meet at regular intervals with the 
minister and advise with him about all matters related 
to the welfare of the church and the requisitions upon his 
time and energy. That Council soon became a vital 
factor in the life of the society. It was composed largely 
of young men who had never before been considered in 
the conduct of church affairs. ‘Their latent interest was 
awakened, and they became of unexpected value in all the 
religious activities of the society. Their interest stimu- 
lated the enthusiasm of others, and new efficiency was 
created all along the line. 

Now this was the result of a right use of the congrega- 
tional principle. The freedom of the pulpit and the 
rights and privileges of the pews were frankly recognized 
and provided for. ‘They were joined in mutual confidence, 
and each made its full contribution to the strength of the 
church. Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics. 


A TRAGIC chapter in the history of the struggle between 
labor and capital in America was written at Los Angeles 
in California, on October 1, when twenty persons lost 
their lives in an explosion which destroyed the plant of 
the Daily Times. On the same day an infernal machine 
was found in the home of Harrison Gray Otis, the pub- 
lisher of the Times, and at the home of the secretary of 
the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Association of Los 
Angeles, who had actively aided Mr. Otis in the endeavor 
to maintain the “‘open shop”’ principle in his newspaper 
establishment. ‘The disaster was followed by immediate 
charges that members of the labor unions, with which 
the Times had been at war for many years, had caused 
the explosion, and energetic measures were adopted by 
the city and by private capital to fix the responsibility 
for the frightful outrage upon its authors. The author- 
ities of the typographical union of Los Angeles, the chief 
antagonist of the 7imes in the bitter industrial struggle, 
offered their services in the search for the criminals. 
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THE alignment of parties and candidates in New York 
is of exceptional public interest in view of the action of 
the Republican and Democratic State conventions last 
week. Theodore Roosevelt, with a backing of astonish- 
ing strength in the party gathering at Saratoga, easily 
defeated the “Old Guard” and brought about the nom- 
ination of Henry L. Stimson, the successful prosecutor of 
the Sugar Trust, for governor, and the adoption of a plat- 
form declaring for direct primaries and indorsing without 
reservation the policies and the achievements of the 
party “under the progressive and statesmanlike leader- 
ship of William Howard Taft.’’ Two days later the 
Democrats, in convention in Rochester, nominated 
John A. Dix, a business man of Washington County, for 
governor, and embodied in their platform a protest against 
attacks upon the Supreme Court of the United States 
and a condemnation of the Payne-Aldrich tariff law. 
The Rochester convention was as completely under the 
domination of Charles F. Murphy, the head of Tammany 
Hall, as that at Saratoga was under the domination of 
Col. Roosevelt. 

Fd 


WiTH characteristic equanimity China last Monday 
took an important step toward the promised constitu- 
tional and parliamentary form of government, by making 
the imperial senate a fact. Although the new body 
does not meet the expectations of the radical elements 
in the empire, it is designed to operate as a fitting school 
for the parliament which, under the decree issued by the 
empress dowager shortly before her death, will be estab- 
lished in nine years. Elaborate precautions have been 
taken to eliminate radical tendencies from the present 
deliberative body. Of the two hundred members who 
constitute it one hundred are appointed by the crown and 
the rest are elected by the provincial assemblies, which, 
in turn, were created as the basis of the coming electoral 
machinery. The elective members, however, are sub- 
ject to the approval of the throne, which, therefore, is 
never in danger of losing its control of the deliberations 
of the assembly. ‘The initial sitting of the senate ap- 
parently caused no stir on the surface of things in China. 


Fd 


WHILE Prince Chun, the regent, is guiding the ship 
of state with care and deliberation into the uncertain 
waters of parliamentarism, affairs in the provinces of 
China are attracting the apprehensive attention of the 
powers. An authoritative statement by the State De- 
partment at Washington last week contained the infor- 
mation that the anti-foreign agitation in various parts 
of the empire had assumed such proportions that ample 
measures had been taken by the American government 
to deal with eventualities at short notice. This pessi- 
mistic view of things was based upon the reports of for- 
eign diplomats at Pekin, who have seen grave peril to the 
peace of China and to the safety of Caucasians within 
its boundaries, in the profound popular discontent caused 
by the failure of the rice crop, aggravated by the specu- 
lative operations of high officials and by wide-spread 
dissatisfaction with the opportunities offered recently 
by the imperial government for the investment of for- 
eign capital, including American capital, in the country. 

ad 


Tue activities of the police in Berlin in suppressing the 
strike among the coal handlers last week have involved 
the German government in mild diplomatic complica- 
tions with the United States and Great Britain. Wash- 
ington and London became actively interested in the dis- 
orders in the Prussian capital on September 28, when 
three American newspaper correspondents and the rep- 
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resentative of a British news agency were injured, with 
apparent deliberation, by a squad of mounted police, 
who charged the journalists while they were observing 
the rioting in the performance of their duties and under 
the protection of permits granted them by the central 
police authority. At the instance of the American and 
British embassies an investigation was begun almost 
immediately by Herr von Jagow, the police chief of 
Berlin, to determine the responsibility for the apparently 
inexplicable assault upon peaceful citizens by an agitated 
police who had received orders to “suppress disturbances 
without mercy,’ a characteristic German method of 
dealing with strikes. 
Sd 


Ir is becoming apparent that, despite the best endeavors 
of governments and scientists, the cholera is spreading 
in both Russia and Italy. In Amur province, whence 
the original infection is believed to have been carried 
southward by a band of gypsies, the plague is working 
increasing havoc. In Naples, where the malady has its 
centre in Italy, the ravages of the malady are arousing 
keen apprehension. In order to guard against the pos- 
sibility of the transmission of infection to America, most 
of the steamship lines that ply between New York and 
Mediterranean ports have either omitted Naples from 
their itineraries or are contemplating such action in the 
immediate future unless the conditions in the stricken 
Italian city improve materially. In addition, the san- 
itary authorities of the federal government are taking 
every measure to insure a close scrutiny of immigration 
from the European zones of danger. The precautions 
are so thorough that the chances for the introduction of 
cholera into America are regarded as practically nil. 


& 


FRIENDS of Cuban independence are observing with 
anxiety the events that are leading up to the national 
elections on November 1. The integrity of these elec- 
tions will go far toward proving that the Cuban people 
are either capable of or unfit for an independent national 
life. The last electoral struggle was carried out under 
the supervision of the United States Army,—the so-called 
“army of pacification,’’ which had been sent into Cuba 
because the previous election, which placed Sefior Thomas 
Estrada Palma in the presidential chair, had been con- 
ducted with too scant regard for popular rights and the 
purity of the ballot box, and the dissatisfied electors had 
found a remedy in a resort to arms. The coming vote 
for president will be a delicate process at best, because 
the number and the temper of parties in the island re- 
publics are such as to promise the maximum of friction 
and consequently the maximum of discontent with the 
outcome of the balloting. President Gomez and his ad- 
visers are facing a situation admittedly grave. 


Brevities, 


Why do the proprietors of the magazines spend so much 
money for naught on showy cover designs? 


Roman Catholics believe in the separation of Church 
and State in America. Why, then, do they not advocate 
it in Spain? 

On what terms are books printed that so many are put 
upon the market which have no selling value and can 
never give a return to the author? 


We kill the birds who protect us, we give house-room to 
the fly that destroys us, and are very far, as yet, from 
anything like a rational conduct of affairs. 


» 
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In America the man who is just rich and nothing more 
gets little recognition in good society and may even be 
forced to build a castle and lock his gates to keep the 
general public from insulting him. 


The ignorant rich man who marries a brilliant and 
beautiful wife is a fool if he thinks that the attention paid 
to her by Russian dukes or royal princes in France will 
in any way add to his reputation and comfort. 


Many men and women to-day are over-anxious to 
expose to the young the evil of the world. ‘They only 
are competent to deal with it wisely and with good results 
who are moved by a sense of duty and do something to 
discover the cause of the evil and to banish it. 


The Edward Everett Hale Memorial Statue. 


A wrong impression having been inadvertently given 
in one of the Boston papers that this subscription is 
going forward so successfully that it will be closed early 
in November, we wish to state that it has only just begun. 
The Executive Committee of twelve in charge of this 
movement have only recently completed their plans for 
the presentation of their appeal to the public. Five or 
six thousand individual letters have been written to ac- 
company the appeal, which during the next five or six 
weeks will be addressed and mailed. 

In addition to the above committee there is a large 
Honorary Advisory Committee, representing many com- 
munities in different parts of the country, senators, 
members of Congress, governors, presidents of universi- 
ties, eminent clergymen of many denominations, and 
representative men in professional life who have joined in 
the appeal and have given to it their warm approval 
and their generous aid. 

The movement has been an entirely spontaneous one, 
and has arisen from a wide-spread desire for a memorial 
that should present and preserve to us, and to those who 
are to come after us, a vivid portrait in bronze of our 
great leader, which should embody as far as possible the 
man in action, and suggest and recall his benign spirit, 
his tender heart, his tireless activity, his leadership in 
good causes, great and small, and his inspiring personal- 
ity for more than half a century in Boston. We do not 
want any vivid memory of him to perish or grow dim, 
if there is in any art the grace and power to preserve it 
for us and for our children. 

The sketch in clay which has been accepted by the 
committee has been most warmly approved by his 
family and by those of his nearest friends who have seen 
it. It represents him as he appeared in late years on 
the streets of Boston, “going about his Father’s business,’ 
in the maturity of his powers, with no hint of age in the 
dominant soul that moved within him to the last hour of 
his life. 

The whole movement of the statue is forward. The 
flowing coat, the resolute step, the brave, cheerful out- 
look of the Homeric head and face,—it is a far stronger 
representation of the man than any existing portrait of 
him. 

All this is stated to the readers of the Christian Register 
to open the way for them to join according to their 
means in insuring the success of this loving tribute to 
our great leader and friend. Subscriptions of large or 
even of the smallest sums will be most welcome, and 
may be sent to Messrs. Kidder, Peabody & Co., of Boston, 
the treasurers, who will forward a certificate of sub- 
scription to each contributor. Wéll you not lend a hand? 

WILLIAM HOWELL REED, 
of the Executive Committee. 
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End of the Road. - 


BY F. D. STICKNEY. 


“Here is the end of the road: there is nothing beyond it, 
Naught but the gloom of the riven gorge and the ancient forest.” 

Nothing? Worlds are beyond—air spaces free and eternal, 
Asters of autumn, bright berries, and violets vernal, 
Maple pennons on high, to signal the gold habitations 
Of angels up in the sky,—one wild bird’s meditations; 
Organ chant of the falls, whispers low from the branches, 
Drift on drift of the snow, or din of ice avalanches. 


Soul in such borderland, without a friendship to fetter, 

Steadfastly take the stand to pass this bourn to a better; 

Blench not at chasm grim or boulder’s threat at the portal,— 

Leave this limit of time and haste to the hills immortal. 
TRENTON Fatts, N.Y. 


Advice to a Farm Boy. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 


I was a farm-boy myself, and I know the deprivations 
and difficulties which he must meet. JI am now a farmer, 
with pride above that of my professions of minister, 
author, and journalist. If there is any good reason for 
the maxim, Let the shoemaker stick to his last, there is 
more reason for the advice, Let the farm-boy stick to the 
farm. The chaff given to the soil-tiller was applicable 
only to that untrained generation that lived after the 
factories had taken all that was interesting away from 
farm life, but before science had become heartily tribu- 
tary to agriculture. Now there is hardly one science 
that is not incorporated with country home-making,— 
entomology, botany, geology, ornithology, and zodélogy 
in general. 

We have so widened our field of work lately as to take 
in the air as well as the earth. No intelligent farmer 
undertakes to till the soil any more than he undertakes to 
draw the elements out of the air. He knows very well 
that most of his crops are made of the nitrogen over his 
head, and not of the dirt under his feet. It would be a 
very appropriate change if we called our occupation 
aériculture instead of agriculture. There is nowhere in 
the world more to interest, more to enliven, and to make 
life full of zest than on the farm. Everything is a subject 
of study, and a handful of dirt or a leaf from a bush gives 
more interrogations than an educated man can answer. 
The farm-boy of to-day need not talk about farm life as 
dull: he has no occasion to run away to the city. 

It stands to reason, therefore, that your best educa- 
tion will come from your own homestead. Your house, 
your barns, your dairy-houses, and your shops, as well as 
your orchards and gardens, are departments in a college 
into which you come by inheritance Do not be de- 
ceived about education, and think you must get it all from 
books. ‘The best part of it comes from things. Not long 
ago two farm-boys came to me for advice. They pro- 
posed entering a classical college to secure an education. 
A very brief examination showed them that all that they 
knew that was worth the while and applicable they had 
secured not from the high school, but from home. My 
advice to them was to go home and study things and life 
rather than to go to college to study books and spend 
money. ‘That is education which enlarges your capacity 
and makes you better capable of doing things. The boy 
that can milk five cows before breakfast, and do it hon- 
estly and well, is better educated than one whose morn- 
ing exercise has been to read in a stuttering way a few 
lines of Virgil on farming. 

Then, when you do leave home, and that certainly is 
not generally advisable for the boy, you should seek the 
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agricultural college or a trade-school. A few boys are 
elementally mechanics, and they belong where they can 
do the most in the way of invention and construction. 
But mark you that mechanical work is once more being 
incorporated into farm life. The factory took it away 
from us into congested town life, but it is coming back to 
us.e We have shop life as well as field life. We have the 
country telephone, and the trolley backs up to our barns 
to hitch on our trolley wagons, loaded with farm produce. 
Industrial education is transforming everything, and 
putting life into places where we had only monotony and 
toil. 

Find out what you are good for as soon as possible, 
and certainly before you have whittled away all your 
common sense on experiments. A sensible father ought 
to understand the special adaptations of his boys, and 
help them to see themselves in an economic light. If 
your heart goes out to plants and animals, educate your- 
self just as fully as possible along those lines; but, if you 
love tools with all your might, you certainly should go 
into some mechanical employment. If you really must 
teach or preach, the farm must let you go. This will still 
leave on the farm at least three-quarters of the young 
folk—to the manner born. 

But at all events do not leave the farm on the supposi- 
tion that you are going up in the world, for you are not. 
The Creator planted the first garden, and to create is the 
highest of all work. He is nearest the Creator Mind who 
puts mind into matter and brings forth thought in the 
form of plants and fruit. Burbank is the industrial pope 
of the world. Production is inherently ahead of trading 
and consuming. To make something useful is nobler 
than to sell it; and for this reason the farmer outranks 
the trader, and farming is a higher occupation than com- 
merce. Do not forget this, and, while it does not make 
you arrogant, let it at least make you very strong and 
self-reliant. 

It is strange, but it is true, that we have come upon 
an age that despises labor. ‘This is due perhaps to ma- 
chinery, at least in part; but stand true to the fact that 
there is no combination in this world equal to that of a 
hand and a head. ‘There is nothing more helpless than 
brains without hands. Back of your complex threshers 
and mowing-machines stands something far grander in the 
inventor. When man was lifted out of the brute, the fore- 
paws of the animal were exalted into hands. These hands 
became the tool-makers, the artists in conjunction with 
the eye, the pen-wielders. They are the builders of 
thought into form. Labor with the hands, if decently 
inspired by the brain, ennobles the man beyond all else 
that he can do. It is this one thought that has been 
slipping out of our times, and making contemptible much 
that we have done. My advice to the farm-boy is, Ad- 
mire, honor, glorify your hand-work. 

I have seen boys in these days picking away at the 
dried meat of classics, while their bills were paid by mort- 
gages on their fathers’ homes. This sort of business 
goes right into character, and boys rarely get over the 
meanness; and they will be likely to have sons like them- 
selves. It is bad business every way. I advise you to 
have nothing to do with this sort of education. Honor 
for parents is the soul of the world’s oldest civilization: 
it must be restored to our civilization. ‘To starve parents 
that you may engage in athletic games and social func- 
tions or even that you may acquire erudition is shame- 
ful and degrading. ‘This is the reason that our boys 
who grow up to be leaders are no leaders at all, or, if they 
are leaders, they lead us socially downward. 

When you are rightly educated, you will generally go 
straight back to the farm. You will have learned how to 
till land. You will have learned about trees and plants, 
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and the poems in them as well as the fruits. You will 
know how to prevent waste, and how to do the best 
things in the best way. A cow will not be to youa “‘broad- 
faced beast.” A horse will be able to show his intelli- 
gence to you and his love. Even the fowls and the birds 
and the bees will talk with you; and the whole world will 
be a new world to you, because it will be a live world full 
of divine instinct. 

A right sort of farm-boy is the nation’s model. In 
body he is athletic and strong, but not a slave to athletic 
trainers. As farm work is now enlightened and enlivened, 
the farm-boy is not likely to be any more overworked than 
the city boy. In mind he will be like Darwin, and in 
spirit he will be as guileless as the Master who told par- 
ables about the flowers and fruits. We are badly in need 
of this sort of boys and men, and we can get them only 
from your numbers, my farm-boy brothers. 

This, then, is my advice to you: Stick to the farm. 
Study soils, animals, plants, birds, foods. Improve all 
that you touch. Put brains into work. Get the poetry 
of the country as well as the prose Learn to see well and 
to hear well. Moses saw God in a burning bush: you 
will see God in a potato hill. There will not be a mean 
thing about you, if you yourself are not mean. 

Cuinton, N.Y. 


The Pathetic Aspect of the Socialist Movement. 


BY REV. GEORGE R. DODSON, PH.D. 


To get a hearing, one must be brief, and, to be effective, 
it is necessary to be terse, clear, and direct; yet in trying 
to meet these conditions it is very difficult to express 
adequately the good will and high purpose that inspire 
to utterance. However business-like and severe some of 
the following statements may seem, it is the pathos and 
tragedy of the situation that call them forth, the spectacle 
of misdirected enthusiasm and unnecessary suffering. 
Brave and honest young men, with a passionate love for 
humanity and for their ideals of justice, are giving up their 
pulpits, and churches which have been a power for good 
are being weakened or destroyed, and all the while it is 
so unnecessary. The trouble lies in want of thought 
rather than in want of will, and will disappear only with 
a clearer understanding. And, first of all, certain hasty 
presuppositions and ignored facts need consideration. 

For instance, our socialistic preachers apparently pro- 
ceed on the assumption that socialism is inevitable, and 
that it is the ideal of the clear-sighted and unselfish. Now 
this assumption is baseless. Many dreams of socialism 
have come and gone. Karl Marx’s great construction 
has been shown to rest upon erroneous assumptions, his 
political economy is out of date, and history has already 
falsified his predictions. Nothing called socialism to-day 
has any chance of adoption, and, if this name should be 
accepted for any future stage of social evolution, it will 
doubtless be because socialistic ideas will by that time 
have been radically modified and transformed. 

Certain actual tendencies are pointed to as being so- 
cialistic, but the inference is illegitimate. Because a 
man walks westward, it does not follow that he will con- 
tinue his walk into the Pacific Ocean. And, because the 
State is taking over some functions once performed by 
voluntary associations, we cannot assume that there is 
no proper limit to this process. Society is a balance of 
forces, of which the enthusiast usually sees but one. 
Sometimes a tendency needs to be re-enforced which later 
must be opposed because it has become disproportionately 
strong. The characteristic of the true social philosopher 
is that he struggles against one-sided ideas of life. 
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Many of us who have studied the long evolution of that 
complex and delicate thing we call human society believe 
that thorough-going socialism is not only impracticable, 
but that attempts to adopt it are likely to prove ruinous. 
Our present stage of development has cost too much for 
revolutionary schemes to be viewed with favor. ‘The 
part of wisdom is to follow those guides who suggest 
alterations, modifications, and improvements, rather 
than schemes for social reconstruction urged on us by those 
who see the defects of human progress rather than its 
achievements. 

Our opposition to socialistic preaching is not due to a 
feeling that it is inconsistent with some fixed thing called 
Unitarianism,—for whatever is true is Unitarian doc- 
trine and whatever is wise and right is Unitarian policy,— 
but to the conviction that a serious attempt to apply it 
would pull the house down on the heads of us all. Our 
task is to attain to an historic, evolutionary conception of 
society, to find out what is the next step to take and to take it, 
and, when well-meaning men with more earnestness than 
knowledge and wisdom come preaching class conscious- 
ness and social revolution, we must oppose them, whether 
they speak in the name of religion, labor, the moral ideal, 
or any other name. Let us keep the issue clear. It is 
sad for a young man to desert those who have called him 
to be a friend and helper of their higher life because they 
cannot accept him in the capacity of an agitator and social 
revolutionist, but the instinct of the people is sound. 

Fanatical oratory once helped to transform what might 
have been a peaceful evolution into civil war in our coun- 
try, and it can do so again. We have had enough of that, 
decidedly. What we want is less passionate utterance 
and more patient consideration, less heat and more light 
on our path. 

Again, the churches may fairly protest not only against 
conclusions based on evidently scanty historical knowl- 
edge, but also against the partisan tone of their ardent 
socialist ministers. This tone is wrong in that it is that 
of an attacking party. Instead of securing the sym- 
pathy of the men whose intelligence directs the industrial 
activities of this country and enlisting their co-operation, 
our reforming preachers regard them as the.enemy. Now 
business men realize perfectly and admit frankly the im- 
perfections of the existing stage of industrial evolution, 
but they naturally hold back when a party hostile to 
them in spirit proposes to reform them without their co- 
operation and consent. ‘They are trying in the face of 
great difficulties to conserve the conditions under which 
it is possible to do business and to maintain the industries 
that sustain us all. : 

How discouraging, then, must it be for them to hear the 
president of the National Association of Manufacturers 
referred to as ‘“‘the most powerful and uncompromising 
defender of privileged interests in this country”! Now 
I happen to know the gentleman in question, and I know 
that he is making a great, heroic fight to preserve indus- 
trial liberty in the United States. Does the critic who 
defames such a man know the service he is rendering in 
opposing class legislation? ‘The danger is so great, in 
fact, that a ‘‘ National Council for Industrial Defence’’ 
has been formed to counteract the efforts that are being 
made at every session of Congress and of every State 
legislature in the country to secure special privileges for 
organized labor. It is a simple matter of history, easily 
verified, that the American Federation of Labor has been 
making the most persistent and determined efforts to have 
trade unions and labor organizations exempted from the 
anti-trust law. Front attacks having failed, the attempt 
is made by provisos and “jokers” in apparently innocent 
bills to secure special privileges. In all the talk about 
social justice the implication is that it is the business men 
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that need reforming. We are all, doubtless, capable of 
improvement, but, if there is anything that particularly 
needs reforming in this country, it is organized labor. 
As this is not an attack, but a statement of fact, I will 
be specific. Not only is the restriction of output com- 
mon, but the number of apprentices is often so limited 
that a man is forbidden to teach his own son his trade. 
Furthermore, and this is the great matter, organized 
labor is fighting for the closed shop. If it should succeed, 
that would mean that no man could live by his labor 
in the United States of America unless he joined a labor 
union, even though such action were repugnant to him 
in the extreme. 

If we are ready to say to the American workingman, 
“Tt is not enough for you to be a good citizen, honest, 
capable, and anxious to work: in order to have a chance 
to live by your labor, you must, whether you will or no, 
join Mr. Gompers’s organization and meet its demands, ’’— 
if we are ready to say this, let us realize what we are 
doing, for this 1s what the closed shop means. Once men 
had to belong to-a particular church in order to live on 
the earth. They have at last escaped this tyranny. Now 
the struggle for liberty has to be fought out once more in 
the industrial world. Liberty won in the ecclesiastical 
war, and it will win again. And the business men who at 
great cost, and in the interest of us all and not of them- 
selves only, are standing for the “open shop” and in- 
dustrial freedom deserve sympathy and assistance rather 
than denunciation. 

When these indisputable facts are pointed out, partisan 
defenders usually evade them, and befog the issue by vague 
talk about the rights of Labor (with a capital L) and by 
counter-charges against their opponents. But in the end 
the issue will have to be met, and it is just as well to meet 
it now. 

What is demanded of the minister in this situation is 
that he be able to understand and sympathize with all 
the contending parties so far as they are right, and bravely 
resist them when they are wrong. He fails completely 
when he becomes a partisan, when he joins hands with 
organized labor to reform the business man, or when he 
goes wholly over to the other side. 

Churches, too, should beware of partisanship. ‘The 
Presbyterian Church, for example, has thought it wise to 
send a delegate to organized labor, whose national leaders 
have defied and still defy the laws and government of the 
United States, to a body which is avowedly seeking a 
monopoly of the opportunities to labor, which is struggling 
hard to close the shop upon all outside its ranks, which 
would subject every independent citizen to a choice be- 
tween subservience and death by starvation. It may 
be wise and proper for the Church to do this, but, if it does 
so, it ought by all means to send other delegates to the 
National Association of Manufacturers, the Citizens’ 
Industrial Association, and the National Council for 
Industrial Defence. My own opinion is that the Church 
can serve all parties better without delegates to political 
and social organizations, and that its ministers can do 
more to facilitate social transitions by promoting com- 
prehensive views of life and fostering the spirit of good 
will than by becoming advocates of socialistic schemes. 

I do not write as an unsympathetic critic of young 
men, but I would plead with them not to be hasty or 
impatient with the ministers and churches who do not 
agree with them, but who may yet have some reason and 
right on their side. I would have them remember that 
this is a big world and a round one, and that, even were 
present industrial questions of production and distribu- 
tion all settled, there would be as much need of our Church 
as ever. 

Men or women will have difficulties to meet and bur- 
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dens to bear till the end of time; they will need to be in- 
structed, encouraged, and consoled; the great thoughts 
of philosophy and the great faith of religion will continue 
to be indispensable. To be honored with a call to serve 
here is a great matter, and he who appreciates it will not 
lightly abandon his post because he cannot convert the 
Church to other uses, or because he cannot inspire his 
brethren in the ministry with confidence in the wisdom 
of his concrete schemes for revolutionary changes in the 
life of our race. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


What is Wealth? Who are Rich? 


BY REV. JABEZ T. SUNDERLAND. 


I have never seen these questions better answered than 
in a very remarkable and a very strange document which 
has recently fallen into my hands. ‘he document is 
called “A Madman’s Last Will.” 

It seems to have been written by Charles Lounsbury, 
at one time an able lawyer of Chicago, who died insane 
and destitute in the Chicago (Cook County) Asylum, in 
the year 1900. Its beauty and grace, the distinction of 
its sentiment and the virility of its style, make it quite 
worthy of preservation and attention, entirely aside from 
the lesson which it teaches ‘with such charm and power as 
to the real nature of riches. ‘The will reads as follows:— 

“T, Charles Lounsbury, being of sound and disposing 
mind and memory, do hereby make and publish this, 
My Last WILL AND TESTAMENT, in order, as justly as 
may be, to distribute my interests in the world among 
succeeding men. 

“Of that part of my interests, which is known in law 
and recognized in the sheep-bound volumes as my prop- 
erty, being inconsiderable and of no account, I make no 
disposal; but, these things excepted, all else in the world 
I now proceed to devise and bequeath. 

“Ttem.—I give to good fathers and mothers, in trust 
for their children, all good little words of praise and en- 
couragement and all quaint pet names and endearments; 
and I charge said parents to use them justly, but gen- 
erously, as the needs of their children shall require. 

“TItem.—I leave to children inclusively, but only for 
the term of their childhood, all and every the flowers of 
the fields and the blossoms of the woods, with the right 
to play among them freely, according to the customs of 
children, warning them at the same time against the 
thistles and the thorns. And I devise to children the 
banks of the brooks and the golden sands beneath the 
waters thereof, and the odors of the willows that dip 
therein, and the white clouds that float high over the 
giant trees. And I leave to the children the long, long 
days to be merry in a thousand ways, and the nights, and 
the moon, and the train of the Milky Way, to wonder at, 
but subject, nevertheless, to the rights hereinafter given 
to lovers. 

“Ttem.—I devise to boys, jointly, all the useless, idle 
fields and commons where ball may be played, all pleas- 
ant waters where one may swim, all snow-clad hills where 
one may coast, and all streams and ponds where one may 
fish, or where, when grim winter comes, one may skate,— 
to have and to hold the same for the period of their boy- 
hood; and all meadows with the clover blossoms and the 
butterflies thereof, the woods with their appurtenances, 
the squirrels and birds, and the echoes and strange noises, 
and all distant places which may be visited, together with 
the adventures there found. 

“And I give to said boys each his own place at the 
fireside at night, with all pictures that may be seen in the 
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burning wood, to enjoy without let or hindrance and 
without any encumbrance or care. 

“‘Item.—To lovers I devise their imaginary world, 
with whatever they may need, as the"stars of the sky, 
the red roses by all the walls, the bloom of the hawthorn, 
the sweet strains of music, and aught else that may be 
desired to figure to each other the lastingness and beauty 
of their love. 

“Item.—To young men, jointly, I devise and bequeath 
all boisterous, inspiring sports of rivalry, and I give to 
them the disdain of weakness, and undaunted confidence 
in their own strength. ‘Though they are rude, I leave to 
them the power to make lasting friendships and of pos- 
sessing companions, and to them exclusively I give all 
merry songs and brave choruses to sing with lusty voices. 

“Ttem.—And to those who are no longer children or 
youths or lovers I leave memory, and I bequeath to them 
the volumes of the poems of Burns and Shakespeare and 
of other poets, if there be others, to the end that they 
may live the old days over again, freely and fully, without 
tithe or diminution. 

“Ttem.—To our loved ones with snowy crowns I 
bequeath the happiness of old age, the love and gratitude 
of their children until they fall asleep.” 

If such a picture as this of what constitutes the real 
wealth of the world is a mark of insanity, one can hardly 
help wishing that all the world might become insane. 

What is wealth? Real wealth is whatsoever deepens. 
enlarges, or enriches human life. And it is nothing else. 

The seeing eye is wealth. The ear attuned to music 
is wealth. ‘Ihe alert mind is wealth. 

Knowledge is wealth. Health and strength are wealth. 
Hope is wealth. Courage is wealth. Honor and in- 
tegrity and spotless character are great wealth. Love is 
wealth beyond all words. And the absence of these is 
poverty, no matter how much of what men superficially 
call wealth one may possess. 

A mother presses a babe to her breast, and kisses its 
cheeks again and again in her ecstasy of affection. How 
rich she is! 

A father looks with pride on his fine growing boys. 
How rich he is! 

A young man sets out upon life, to carve out for himself 
a career. He is without a dollar; but he has health, 
courage, a good education, and an ambition to make his 
life noble and useful. How rich is he! 

The scholar with his knowledge, is he not rich? The 
business man who through all temptations and pressures 
has kept his integrity, how rich is he! 

The public man who has never stooped from high 
honor, how priceless is his wealth of manhood! But the 
public man who has sold his manhood for gold, how 
miserably he has impoverished himself! 

The lover of nature who finds joy in sun and storm, and 
companionship in mountains and stars, how glorious is 
his wealth! 

He who has faith in God, faith that over and under 
and at the heart of all that is dark in human life there is 
a Divine Wisdom and Love, is very rich. 

He who has faith in immortality, faith that his loved 
ones are his forever, faith that, although 


“Hearts are dust, hearts’ loves remain, 
Heart’s love will meet bim again,” 


has great riches. 

The office of religion is to dower men with wealth,— 
wealth that is eternal. 

A millionaire rolls by in his carriage, without joy, with- 
out hope, without faith, without eyes to see, tired to 
death from chasing about over the earth trying to find 
some place in which his selfish soul can be happy, and, as 
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the result of it all, seriously questioning whether life is 
worth living: How miserably poor he is! 

A day laborer goes by on foot, on his way home from 
his daily toil. He has a strong arm, a brave heart, a clear 
head, a free mind; a wife and children whom he loves; 
a future before him to which he looks forward with hope; 
a religious faith that assures him that over him and all 
whom he holds dear there is a Providence of Eternal 
Good. How rich he is! 

We are apt to think that we are doing most to supply 
men’s wants and to make them rich when we furnish them 
with money or material possessions. This is often the 
greatest of mistakes. Even the poor tramp who asks 
for bread or old clothes at our door needs food and cloth- 
ing for his mind quite as much as for his body. 

“J gave a beggar from my little store 
Of well-earned gold. He spent the shining ore 


And came again, and yet again, still cold 
And hungry as before. 


“T gave a thought, and through that thought of mine 
He found himself a man, supreme, divine, 
Bold, clothed and crowned with blessings manifold, 
And now he begs no more.’’ 


One of the most pitiful things about the lives of most of 
us is the fact that to such a degree we are slaves to ex- 
ternal conditions,—to our wealth, if we have material 
wealth, or to our poverty, if in material things we are poor. 
What can break or mitigate this slavery? Nothing so 
surely as the possession of riches of the mind and heart. 

How superior internal riches makes one alike to ex- 
ternal wealth and to external poverty is well shown by an 
incident in the life of James Russell Lowell. On the 
occasion of his first visit to the home of the woman who 
afterward became his wife, Lowell wrote to his friend, 
Charles Eliot Norton, saying: ‘“‘I went down last week 
to Portland to make the acquaintance of her family, and 
I liked them, especially the mother, who is a person of 
great character. They live in a little bit of a house in 
a little bit of a street, behind the great house (the biggest 
in town), in which they were brought up, and not one of 
them seemed conscious that they were not welcoming me 
to a palace. ‘There were no apologies for want of room, 
no Dogberry hints at losses, nor anything of the kind, but 
all was simple, ladylike, and hearty. A family of girls 
who expected to be rich and have had to support them- 
selves are not likely to have any nonsense in them. I 
find Miss Dunlap’s education very complete in having 
had the two great teachers, wealth and poverty; one has 
taught her not to value money, the other to be indepen- 
dent of it.” 

Those who are poor in soul chafe at external poverty. 
But make men or women rich enough in soul, and they 
smile as sweetly in the midst of poverty as when sur- 
rounded by the greatest wealth. 

We often hear men inquire concerning another, How 
much is he worth? meaning, How much money has he? 
As if the worth of a man could be measured in dollars! 

A shrewd old man once said to his daughter: ‘‘Be sure, 
my dear, that you never marry a poor man. But re- 
member that the poorest man in the world is one that 
has money and nothing else.’”’ This reminds us of the 
Greek Themistocles, who, being asked whether he would 
rather his daughter should marry a poor good man or a 
rich bad man, answered that he would much rather have 
his daughter marry a man without money than money 
without a man. 

The man who really owns himself owns the world. 
You can put him in no place in which he is not rich. On 
the other hand, he who owns the world, and is not rich in 
himself, is wretchedly poor. 

I believe there are no poorer men living than some whose 
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worldly possessions are immensely great. The long years 
and years of effort and strain to get rich mean almost 
necessarily the dwarfing of the soul’s higher powers and 
possibilities, the gradual degrading of the soul to the 
money level, the loss of the power to enjoy the finer and 
nobler things of life. ; 

Do any of us ask the question how we may obtain the 
largest possible possessions? The answer depends upon 
what kind of possessions we seek. We can get the most 
of legal possessions, undoubtedly, by living definitely for 
these, by turning all our powers into money-making and 
money-saving powers,—by making Mammon our god, 
and serving him day and night. 

But, if we recognize other possessions as more valuable 
than the legal, the way to enrich ourselves with the larg- 
est amount of these is to cultivate our minds and store 
them with knowledge, so that all nature shall be to us an 
open book; to become acquainted with the great past and 
its noble life, so as to feel that this is all ours; to mingle 
heartily and sympathetically in society around us, so as 
to learn to recognize our fellow-men as our brothers and 
their interests as our own; to open our hearts unselfishly 
to love, to appreciation, to the willing and glad service of 
every good cause that appeals to us; and, above all, to 
open our souls to the comfort and joy and strength of 
religion and of God. 

Thus, whether our bank accounts are large or small, 
and whether the deeds and mortgages in our strong boxes 
are many or few or none, we shall have riches that will 
enlarge and ennoble our lives, which will gladden all our 
days, which will bless all with whom we have to do, which 
cannot be taken from us by thief or cheating fellow-man 
or business director, or even by death itself, but which 
we shall carry with us to be our permanent and eternal 
wealth in whatever future the good God may have for us 
beyond this world. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 


A Japanese Sermon. 


TRANSLATED BY ANDREW T. SIBBALD. 


By way of introduction to the sermon itself, it is neces- 
sary for me to explain that sermons in Japan are not de- 
livered as- part of a service on a special day of the week, 
but are preached in courses, the delivery occupying about 
a fortnight, two sermons being given each day. In a 
great many cases the priests are itinerant, who go from 
town to town and village to village, lecturing. ‘The 
locale is usually the main hall of a temple or the guest- 
room of the resident priest. The audiences are composed 
of old people, who, finding themselves near their end, 
wish to make their peace with heaven, and young girls 
who attend, doubtless, with every intention of profiting, 
but forget, as soon as they get outside the door, every- 
thing they have heard within. ‘There are, of course, no 
pews or benches. ‘The congregation squat on mats, the 
preacher being accommodated with a cushion at the 
upper end of the room. In front of him is a reading- 
desk, on which he lays his sermon, and he holds in his 
hand a fan with which from time to time he raps the desk 
to emphasize his delivery and wake the slumbering. 

Between the two sermons occurs an interval of ten 
minutes, introduced by the priest with the words, ‘‘ Well, 
let’s take a puff’’ (of tobacco). ‘The following sermon is 
by a preacher of the “Shingaku’’ sect, which professes 
to combine all that is excellent in Confucianism, Buddh- 
ism, and Shintoism. It maintains the original goodness 
of the human heart, and teaches that we have only to 
follow the dictates of the conscience implanted in us at 
our birth in order to be right. 
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The text is taken from Chinese and Japanese classical 
books, just as we take ours from the Bible. Jokes, stories, 
and pointed applications to members of the congregation 
are as common in these sermons as dry, rigid formality 
is with us. Of the general style of these sermons the 
reader will be enabled to form a good idea from the follow- 
ing, which is a translation from the Japanese :— 


Moshi (the Japanese pronunciation of the name of the 
Chinese philosopher Meng Tsu, whom Europeans call 
Mencius) says: “Benevolence is the heart of man, right- 
eousness is the path of man. How lamentable a thing 
it is to leave the path and go astray, to cast away the heart 
and not know where to seek for it!’ The text is taken 
from the first chapter of Koshi (Chinese Kao ‘T'su) in 
Moshi. Now this quality which we call benevolence 
has been the subject of commentaries by many teachers, 
but, as these commentaries have been difficult of compre- 
hension, they are too hard to enter the ears of women 
and children. It is of this benevolence that, using ex- 
amples and illustrations, I mean to treat. A long time 
ago there lived at Kioto a great physician called Imaoji. 
I forget his other name. He was a very famous man. 
Once upon a time a man, from a place called Kuramaguchi, 
advertised for sale a medicine which he had compounded 
against the cholera, and got Imaoji to write a puff for him. 
Imaoji, instead of calling.the medicine in the puff a spe- 
cific against the cholera, misspelt the word cholera, so as 
to make it simpler. When the man who had employed 
him went and taxed him with this, and asked him why 
he had done so, he answered with a smile: “As Kura- 
maguchi is an approach to the capital from the country, 
the passers-by are but poor peasants and woodmen from 
the hills. If I had written ‘cholera’ at length, they would 
have been puzzled by it, so I wrote it in a simpler way 
that should pass current with every one. ‘Truth itself 
loses its value if people don’t understand it. What does 
it signify how I spelt the word ‘cholera’ so long as the 
efficacy of the medicine is unimpaired?’’ Now was not 
that delightful? In the same way the doctrines of the 
sages are mere gibberish to women and children who 
cannot understand them. Now my sermons are not 
written for the learned. I address myself to farmers and 
tradesmen who, hard pressed by their daily business, 
have not time for study. With the wish to make known 
to them the teachings of the sages and carrying out the 
ideas of my teacher, I will make my meaning pretty plain 
by bringing forward examples and quaint stories. ‘Thus 
by blending together the doctrines of Shinto, Buddhist, 
and other schools, we shall arrive at something near the 
true principle of things. Now, positively, you must not 
laugh if I introduce a light story now and then. Levity 
is not my object: I only want to put things in a plain 
and easy manner. Well, then, the quality which we call 
benevolence is, in fact, a perfection, and it is perfection 
which Moshi spoke of as the heart of man. « With this 
perfect heart, men in serving their parents attain to filial 
piety; in serving their masters, they attain to fidelity; 
and, if they treat their wives, their brethren, and their 
friends in the same spirit, then the principles of the five 
relations of life will harmonize without difficulty. As 
for putting perfection into practice, parents have the 
special duties of parents; children have the special duties 
of children; husbands have the special duties of husbands; 
wives have the special duties of wives. It is when all 
these special duties are performed without a fault that 
true benevolence is reached, and that again is the true 
heart of man. 

For example, take this fan. Any one who sees it knows 
it to be a fan; and, knowing it to be a fan, no one would 
think of using it to blow his nose in. ‘The special duty of 
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a fan is for visits of ceremony, or else it is opened in order 
to raise a cooling breeze: it serves no other purpose. In 
the same way this reading-desk will not serve as a sub- 
stitute for a shelf; again, it will not do instead of a pillow. 
So, you see, a reading-desk also has its special functions for 
which you must use it. So, if you look at your parents 
in the light of your parents, and treat them with filial 
piety, that is the special duty of children. ‘That is true 
benevolence, that is the heart of man. Now, although 
you may think that, when I speak in this way, I am speak- 
ing of others and not of yourselves, believe me that the 
heart of every one of you is by nature pure benevolence. 
Now,! am just taking down your hearts as a shopman 
does goods from his shelves, and pointing out the good and 
bad qualities of each; but, if you will not lay what I say 
to your own accounts, but persist in thinking that it is 
all anybody’s business but yours, all my labor will be 
lost. Listen, you who answer your parents rudely and 
cause: them to weep; you who bring grief and trouble on 
your masters; you who cause your husbands to fly into 
passions; you who cause your wives to mourn; you who 
hate your younger brothers and treat your elder brothers 
with contempt; you who sow sorrow broadcast over the 
world: what are you doing but blowing your noses in 
fans and using reading-desks as pillows? I don’t mean 
to say that there are any such people here. Still, there 
are plenty of them to be found, say, in the back streets 
of India, for instance. Be so good as to mind what I 
have said. 
«. Consider carefully, if a man is born with a naturally 
bad disposition, what a dreadful thing that is! ,Happily, 
you,and I were born with perfect hearts which we would 
not change for a thousand—no, not for ten thousand— 
pieces of gold. Is not this something to be thankful for? 
This perfect heart is called in my discourses “the 
original heart of man.” It is true that benevolence is 
also called the original heart of man. Still, there is a slight 
difference between the two. However, as the inquiry 
into this difference would be tedious, it is sufficient for 
you to look upon this original heart of man as a perfect 
thing, and you will fall into no error. It is true that I 
have not the honor of the personal acquaintance of every 
one of you who are present; yet I know that your hearts 
are perfect. The proof of this is that, if you say that 
which you ought not to say or do that which you ought 
not to do, your hearts within you are in some mysterious 
way immediately conscious of wrong. When a man that 
has a perfect heart does that which is imperfect, it is 
because his heart has become warped and turned to evil. 
This law holds good for all mankind. What says the old 
song? ‘‘When the roaring waterfall is shivered by the 
night-storm, the moonlight is reflected in each scattered 
drop! Wonderful are the laws of heaven!” So the 
principle of benevolence, which is but one, illumines all 
the particles that make up mankind. Well, then, the 
perfection of the human heart can be calculated to a 
nicety. So, if we follow the impulses of our perfect heart 
in whatever we undertake, we shall perform our special 
duties, and filial piety and fidelity will come to us spon- 
taneously. You see, the doctrines of this school of phi- 
losophy are quickly learned. If you once thoroughly 
understand this, there will be no doubt that the impulses 
of nature are the true paths tofollow. Therefore, you may 
set to work in this direction with your minds at ease. 
Righteousness, then, is the true path, and righteousness 
is the avoidance of all that is imperfect. Ifa man avoids 
that which is imperfect, there is no need to point out how 
dearly he will be beloved by all his fellows. Here it is 
that the ancients have defined righteousness as that 
which ought to be, that which is fitting. If aman be a 
retainer, it is good that he should perform his service to 
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his lord with all his might. If a woman be married, it 
is good that she should treat her parents-in-law with 
filial piety and her husband with reverence. For the 
rest, whatever is good, that is righteousness, and the 
true path of man. The duty of man has been compared 
by the wise men of old to a high road. If you want to 
go to Yeddo or to Nagasaki, if you want to go out to the 
front of the house or to the back of the house, if you wish 
to go into the next room or into some closet or other, 
there is a right road to each of these places. If you do not 
follow the right road, scrambling over the roofs of the 
houses and through ditches, crossing mountains and des- 
ert places, you will be utterly lost and bewildered. In 
the same way, if a man does that which is not good, he is 
going astray from the high road. 

Filial piety in children, virtue in wives, truth among 
friends; but why enumerate all these things which are 
patent? All these are the right road, and good; but to 
grieve parents, to anger husbands, to hate and to. breed 
hate in others,—these are all bad things, these are all 
the wrong road. ‘To follow these is to plunge into rivers, 
to run on to thorns, to jump into ditches, and. brings 
thousands upon ten thousands of disasters. It is true 
that, if we do not pay great attention, we shall not be able 
to follow the right road. Fortunately, we have heard by 
tradition the words of the learned Nakazawa Doni. I 
will tell you all about this in good time. It happened 
that once the good Nakazawa went to preach at Ikeda 
in the province of Sesshin, and lodged with a rich family 
of the lower class. The master of the house, who was 
particularly fond of sermons, entertained the preacher 
hospitably and summoned his daughter, a girl some 
fourteen or fifteen years old, to wait upon him at dinner. 
The young lady was not only very pretty, but also had 
charming manners. So she arranged bouquets of flowers 
and made tea, and played upon the harp and laid herself 
out to please the learned man by singing songs. The 
preacher thanked her parents for all this, and said, ‘‘ Really, 
it must be a very difficult thing to educate a young lady 
up to such a pitch as this.’’ The parents, carried away 
by their feelings, replied: “Yes, when she is married, she 
will hardly bring shame upon her husband’s family. Be- 
sides what she did now, she can weave garlands of flowers 
round torches, and we had her taught to paint a little.” 
And, as they began to show a little conceit, the preacher 
said: “I am quite sure this is something out of the com- 
montun. Of course, she knows how to rub the shoulders 
and loins, and has learned the art of shampooing?”’ ‘The 
master of the house bristled up at this, and answered, 
“JT may be very poor, but I’ve not fallen so low as to 
let my daughter learn shampooing.’ ‘The learned man, 
smiling, replied: ‘‘I think you are making a mistake when 
you put yourself in a rage. No matter whether her 
family is rich or poor, when a woman is performing her 
duties in her husband’s house, she must look upon her 
husband’s parents as her own. If her honored father- 
in-law or mother-in-law fall ill, her being able to plait 
flowers and paint pictures and make tea will be of no 
use in the sick-room. To shampoo her parents-in-law 
and nurse them affectionately, without employing either 
shampooer or servant-maid, is the right path of a daugh- 
ter-in-law. Do you mean to say that your daughter 
has not yet learned shampooing, an art which is essential 
to her following the right path of a wife? That is what 
I meant to ask just now. So useful a study is very im- 
portant.’’ At this the master of the house was ashamed, 
and, blushing, made many apologies, as I have heard. 
Certainly, the harp and guitar are very good things in 
their way, but to attend to nursing their parents is the 
right road of children. Lay this story to heart, and con- 
sider attentively where the right road lies. People who 
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live near haunts of pleasure become at last so fond of 
pleasure that they teach their daughters nothing but 
how to play on the harp and guitar, and train them up 
in the manners and ways of singing-girls, but teach them 
nothing of their duties as daughters, and then very often 
they escape from their parents’ watchfulness and elope. 
Nor is this the fault of the girls themselves, but the fault 
of the education which they have received from their 
parents. I do not mean to say that the harp and guitar, 
and songs and dramas, are useless things. If you listen 
attentively, all our songs incite to virtue and condemn 
vice. In the song called “The Four Sleeves,’’ for in- 
stance, there is a passage, “‘If people knew beforehand 
all the misery that it brings, there would be less going out 
with the young ladies to look at the flowers at night.” 
Please give your attention to this piece of poetry. This 
is the meaning of it. When a young man and a young 
lady set up a little flirtation with the consent of their 
parents, they think it will be all very delightful, and find 
themselves very much deceived. If they knew what a 
sad and cruel world this is, they would not act as they 
do. ‘The quotation is from a song of remorse. ‘This sort 
of thing happens but too often in the world. 

When a man marries a wife, he thinks how happy he 
will be, and how pleasant it will be keeping house on his 
own account; but, before the bottom of the family kettle 
has been scorched black, he will be like a man learning to 
swim in a field, with his ideas all turned topsy-turvy, and, 
contrary to all his expectations, he will find the pleasure 
of housekeeping to be alla delusion. Look at that woman 
there. Haunted by her cares, she takes no heed of her 
hair or of her personal appearance. With her head all 
untidy, her apron tied round her as a girdle, with a baby 
twisted into the bosom of her dress, she carries some 
wretched bean sauce which she has been out to buy. 
What sort of a creature is this? All this comes of not 
listening to the warnings of parents and of not waiting 
for the proper time, but rushing suddenly into house- 
keeping; and who is to blame in the matter? Passion, 
which does not pause to reflect. A child of five or six 
years will never think of learning to play the guitar for 
its own pleasure. What a ten million times miserable 
thing it is when parents, making their little girls hug a 
great guitar, listen with pleasure to the poor little things 
playing on instruments big enough for them to climb 
upon, and squeaking out songs in their shrill treble voices! 
Now I must beg you to listen to me carefully. If you 
get confused and don’t keep a sharp lookout, your chil- 
dren brought up upon harp and guitar playing will be 
abandoning their parents and running away secretly. 
Depend upon it, from all that is licentious and meretricious 
something monstrous will come forth. The poet who 
wrote “The Four Sleeves” regarded it as the right path 
of instruction to convey a warning against vice. But 
the theatre and dramas and fashionable songs—if the 
moral that they convey is missed—are a very great 
mistake. Although you may think it very right and 
proper that a young lady should practise nothing but the 
harp and guitar until her marriage, I tell you that it is 
not so; for, if she misses the moral of her songs and music, 
there is the danger of her falling in love with some man 
and eloping. While on this subject, I have an amusing 
story to tell you. Once upon a time a frog who lived at 
Kioto had long been desirous of going to see Osaka. One 
spring, having made up his mind, he started off. to see 
Osaka and all its famous places. By a series of hops on 
all fours he reached the temple opposite Nishi-no-Oka, 
and thence by the western road he arrived at Yamazaki, 
and began to ascend the mountain called Tenozan. Now 
it so happened that a frog from Osaka had determined 
to visit Kioto, and had also ascended Tenozan, and on 
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the summit the two frogs met, made acquaintance, and 
told one another their intention. So they began to com- 
plain about all the trouble they had gone through, and 
had arrived only half-way after all. If they went on to 
Osaka and Kioto, their legs and loins would certainly not 
hold out. Here was the famous mountain Tenozan, from 
the top of which the whole of Kioto and Osaka could be 
seen. If they stood on tiptoe and stretched their backs 
and looked at the view, they would save themselves from 
stiff legs. Having come to this conclusion, they both 
stood up on tiptoe and looked about them, when the 
Kioto frog said: ‘‘Really, looking at the famous places 
of Osaka which I have heard so much about, they don’t 
seem to me to differ a bit from Kioto. Instead of giving 
myself any further trouble to go on, I shall just return 
home.” ‘The Osaka frog, blinking with his eyes, said 
with a contemptuous smile: “ Well, I have heard a great 
deal of talk about this Kioto being as beautiful as the 
flowers, but it is just Osaka over again. We had better 
go home.” 

And so the two frogs, politely bowing to one another, 
hopped off home with an important swagger. Now, 
although this is a very funny little story, you will not 
understand the drift of it at once. The frogs thought 
they were looking in front of them, but as, when they 
stood up, their eyes were in the back of their heads, each 
was looking at his native place all the while that he be- 
lieved himself to be looking at the place he wished to go 
to. The frogs stared to any amount, it is true; but, then, 
they did not take care that the object looked at was the 
right object, and so it was that they fellintoerror. Please 
listen attentively. A certain poet says: “Wonderful are 
the frogs! Though they go on all fours in an attitude of 
humility, their eyeS are always turned ambitiously up- 
wards.” A delightful poem. Men, although they say 
with their mouths, “Yes, yes—your wishes shall be 
obeyed—certainly, certainly—you are perfectly right,” 
are like frogs with their eyes turned upward. Vain 
fools, meddlers ready to undertake any job, however 
much above their powers! ‘This is what is called in the 
text “casting away your heart and not knowing where to 
seek for it.’”’ Although these men profess to undertake 
any earthly thing, when it comes to the point, leave them 
to themselves, they are unequal to the task; and, if you 
tell them this, they answer: ‘“‘By the labor of our own 
bodies we earn our money, and the food of our mouths is 
of our own getting. We are under obligations to no man. 
If we did not depend upon ourselves, how can we live in 
the world?’’ ‘There are plenty of people who use these 
words, ‘‘myself”” and “my own,” thoughtlessly and at 
random. How false is this belief that they profess! If 
there were no system of government by superiors, but an 
anarchy, then people who vaunt themselves and their 
own powers would not stand fora day. In the old days, 
at the time of the war at Ichino-tani, Minamotono- 
Voshitsune left Mikusa, in the province of Tamba, and 
attacked Setsu. Overtaken by the night among the 
mountains, he knew not what road to follow, so he sent 
for his retainer, Benkei, of the temple called Musaski, 
and told him to light the “big torches,” as they had agreed 
upon. Benkei received his orders, and transmitted them 
to the troops, who immediately dispersed through all the 
valleys and set fire to the houses of the inhabitants, so 
that one and all blazed up, and, thanks to the light of this 
fire, they reached Ichino-tani, as the story goes. If you 
think attentively, you will see the allusion. ‘Those who 
boast about my warehouse, my house, my farm, my 
daughter, my wife, hawking about this ‘‘my”’ of theirs 
like pedlers, let there once come trouble and war in the 
world, and for all their vain-gloriousness they will be as 
helpless as turtles. Let them be thankful that peace is 
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established throughout the world. The humane govern- 
ment reaches to every frontier. The officials of every de- 
partment keep watch night and day. When a man 
sleeps under his roof at night, how can he say that it is 
thanks to himself that he stretches his limbs in slumber? 
You go your rounds to see that the shutters are closed 
and the front door fast, and, having taken every pre- 
caution, you lay yourself down to rest in peace. And what 
a precaution, after all! A board, four-tenths of an inch 
thick, planed down front and rear until it is only two- 
tenths of an inch thick! A fine precaution, in very truth! 
—a precaution which may be blown down with a breath. 
Do you suppose such a thing as that would frighten a 
thief from breaking in? ‘This is the state of the case. 
Here are men who by the benevolence and virtue of their 
rulers live in a delightful world, and yet, forgetting the 
mysterious Providence that watches over them, keep on 
singing their own praises. Selfish egotists! “My prop- 
erty amounts to five thousand ounces of silver. I may 
sleep with my eyes turned up, and eat and take my pleas- 
ure, if I live, for five hundred or even seven hundred 
years. I have five warehouses and twenty-five houses.” 
And so he dances a jig (literally, ‘‘a dance of the province 
Tosa’’) for joy, and has no fear lest poverty should come 
upon him for fifty or a hundred years. Minds, like frogs, 
with eyes in the middle of their backs! Foolhardy 
thoughts! A trusty castle of defence, indeed! How 
little it can be depended upon! 


Here the preacher leaves his place. 
SOMERVILLE, Mass. 


Spiritual Life. 


The sun meets not the springing bud that stretches 
toward him with half that certainty, as God, the source 
of all good, communicates himself to the soul that longs 
to partake of him.—Wzualliam Law. 

- ‘ 

That life is most holy in which there is least of petition 
and desire, and most of waiting upon God, that in which 
petition most often passes into thanksgiving. Pray till 
prayer makes you forget your wish, and leave it or merge 
it in God’s will—F. W. Robertson. 


oe 


Partakers of the divine nature, resting in that perfect 
All-in-all in whom our nature is eternal too, we walk 
without fear, full of hope and courage and strength to do 
his will, waiting for the endless good which he is always 
giving as fast as he can get us able to take it in—G. 


MacDonald. 
vt 


What do we know of Deity? Just what we know of 
the sun before it has yet risen above the summit of the 
mountain. We see its glories painted in crimson and in 
gold upon the clouds that are above our horizon; we 
know it by its reflected light. So all we know of the 
Divine is the light of it that shines reflected from human 


souls—Felix Adler. 
& 


He that hath so many causes of joy, and so great, is 
very much in love with sorrow and peevishness, who loses 
all these pleasures, and chooses to sit down upon his little 
handful of thorns. Enjoy the blessings of this day, if 
God sends them, and the evils of it bear patiently and 
sweetly; for this day is only ours, we are dead to yester- 
day, and we are not yet born to the morrow.—Jeremy 
Taylor. 
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The Nature Element in Poetry. 


BY A. T. N. 


Te 


Probably the most familiar and certainly 
the most striking of the prose poems of 
Tourguéneff is the dialogue between the two 
lofty Alpine summits, giant mountains 
beneath a pale-green silent sky. The Jung- 
frau and the Finsteraarhorn hail each other 
across the distance, and the Jungfrau asks 
his neighbor: ‘“‘What is the news? What 
is going on down there below us?’ Thou- 
sands of years, one mighty moment, pass 
by before. she hears the greeting thun- 
deted back to her by the Finsteraarhorn. 
Five times she asks and is answered, each 
time within the brief interval of a moment. 
Yet in those spaces of time the races of man- 
kind, the ‘‘little two-legged insects,’ have 
appeared and disappeared in the valleys 
below; and the mountains are left once more 
ir their primeval solitude. 

When one wishes to consider a poet’s 
attitude toward nature, it is especially help- 
ful to try to see him in relation to the poets 
who have preceded or followed him, because 
here at least he has exactly the same ma- 
terials to deal with. For us all the sun rises 
and sets, the wind sighs or storms through 
the trees, the ocean sends up her waves on 
the shore, and the succession of seasons 
through the awakening of springtime, the 
glow of summer, the fruition of autumn, and 
the white perfection of winter never fail. 
Man looks upon nature, however, through 
eyes made dull or keen by changes in his 
own soul. He may explore where yesterday 
he marvelled, enjoy where he feared, and 
love where he hated. The changes in his 
attitude toward the natural world around 
him are interesting, and are in the long run 
unerring indications of the psychical changes 
that go on in the race itself. The Jungfrau 
still thunders across to the Finsteraarhorn 
and is answered; but man, listening, hears 
ever with new ears and reaches new inter- 
pretations. If it is true that no two men 
can see and report nature in just the same 
way, it is still more broadly and significantly 
true of generations than of individuals. 

While it is not always easy to trace the 
influence of nature on the earlier and less 
self-expressive races, it was plainly effective 
even when practically unrecognized. The 
hymn of the Aryan worshipper, sung at 
daybreak, the offering of the North American 
Indian, flung into Lake Superior with the 
prayer that its waters might remain calm, 
the hand-kiss of the Persian, all mean that the 
untaught soul beheld the phenomena of 
nature with wonder and awe, and found 
therein suggestions of a mightier Power 
beyond. 

This instinctive reverence for the outside 
world as the direct work of God was felt by 
the early Hebrews more deeply than by any 
other people, and it has been marvellously 
impressed on later generations by the unique 
place which their literature has continuously 
held in the honor and affection of the Jewish 
and Christian world. ‘This was the main, 
almost the exclusive, characteristic of their 
nature poetry. The Hebrew lyrists never 
went to nature for its own sake, but regarded 
it always as the eternal witness to the glory 
and majesty of God. Its one essential 
feature was the revelation which it con- 
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tained. The Psalms unite by strophe and 
antistrophe the power of God in the outer 
world and his power in the inner lives of 
men. 


When I consider thy heavens, the work of 
thy fingers, 
The moon and the stars which thou hast 
ordained; 
What is man that thou art mindful of 
him? 
And the son of man that thou visitest 
him? 


The heavens declare the glory of God; 
And the firmament sheweth his handiwork... . 
The law of the Lord is perfect, restoring 
the soul: 
The testimony of the Lord is sure, making 
wise the simple. 


No poems of later ages have surpassed these 
lyrics in simple dignity of expression. They 
are great by virtue of the honest outbreak 
of thoughts that cannot be outgrown. The 
One Hundred and Third and the One Hundred 
and Fourth Psalms, taken together as they 
should be, make a wonderful ode, the first 
of which praises the reign of the Omnipotent 
in the inner life of man, the world of the 
heart, while the second declares his glory in 
the world outside; and the two are united by 
the recurring phrase, ‘‘Bless the Lord, O my 
soul!” The One Hundred and Seventh Psalm 
must be noted especially as indicating finely 
the dread which the ancient races always 
had of the sea. In the very nature of things 
it could mean to them only separation from 
home and dangers against which they knew 
not how to guard themselves. Yet mighty 
as is the ocean, God is greater still. 


They that go down to the sea in ships, 
That do business in great waters; 
These see the works of the Lord, 
And his wonders in the deep. 
For he commandeth and raiseth the stormy 
wind, 
Which lifteth up the waves thereof. 
They mount up to the heavens, 
They go down again to the depths; 
Their soul melteth away because of trouble. 
Then they cry unto the Lord in their 
trouble, 
And he bringeth them out of their dis- 
tresses. 
So he bringeth them unto the haven where 
they would be. 


The quality of serious thoughtfulness 
which distinguishes the nature element in 
Hebrew poetry is seen under a new aspect in 
the mournful reflections of the writer of 
Ecclesiastes, which contrast the brevity and 
insignificance of man’s life with the abiding 
steadfastness of the earth and its manifesta- 
tions. A lighter note is rarely touched; but 
we find it, for example, in the lovely spring 
song in one of the lyric idyls in Solomon’s 
Song. 

The Greeks were the first people whose 
feeling for and about nature passed through 
a gradual development so wide that it in- 
cludes almost the entire range of apprecia- 
tion. Only two elements of nature poetry 
as we know it to-day remain unrepresented 
in their literature. The first of these is the 
passion for wild, romantic phases of natural 
beauty, a taste unknown until the eighteenth 
century, when men began gradually to take 
delight in the difficult ascent of mountains 
and find enjoyment in a personal acquaint- 
ance with rocks and precipices. The second 
element foreign to the Greeks is the close and 
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loving study of nature in detail, to which 
the advancing interest in science opened 
nineteenth-century eyes. 

It is extremely difficult to put ourselves 
back in thought to those days when the 
message of nature to man seems to have 
been embodied in definite form and when 
the popular imagination created myths that 
still haunt our literature and could not be 
spared. How can we approach with petty 
measuring line the ingenuousness of that 
emotion which saw a dryad in every tree, a 
nymph in every stream? The sighing of 
the wind through the reeds created a Syrinx; 
a little purple flower whispered the story of 
Adonis; the unruffled surface of a mountain 
pool reflected the fate of an unwary Narcissus. 
This early Greek feeling for nature charms 
the imagination, and we never wonder at the 
fascination the old transformation stories 
retain for children and poets. Our latter- 
day singers often sigh openly for the old- 
world unconsciousness, and George Santay- 
ana speaks for others as well as for himself 
when he puts aside for the moment his 
modern questionings and says longingly:— 
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I would I had been born in nature’s day 
When man was in the world a wide-eyed boy! 


For the sake of its appreciation of this early 
Greek spirit one may be allowed to quote 
further :— 


A thousand beauties that have never been 

Haunt me with hope and tempt me to pursue; 

The gods, methinks, dwell just behind the 
blue; 

The satyrs at my coming fled the green. 

The flitting shadows ef the grove between 

The dryad’s eyes were winking, and I knew 

The wings of sacred Eros as he flew 

And left me to the love of things not seen. 


In the childhood of the race people told 
themselves stories and believed in them. 
When we are alone in the woods on a lovely 
summer day, with no theorists to dispute 
with us concerning the solar or linguistic or 
esoteric or rationalistic origin of the myths, 
we believe them all, too, if we are only honest 
enough to confess it. 


Literature. 


Tue Story oF Paut or Tarsus. By 
Louise Warren Atkinson. (Constructive 
Bible Studies, Elementary Series.) Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press—For the seventh 
and eighth grades of a Sunday-schoo] 
divided in twelve grades, Miss Atkinson 
has prepared materials and methods for 
writing the story of Paul that are ingenious 
and admirable. One great difficulty in 
Sunday-schools is to secure the activity of 
the pupils. With Miss Atkinson’s method 
the difficulty would seem to vanish. It is 
impossible for the scholar to take part in 
the class session without having mastered 
the lesson at home; and the pamphlet of 
home lessons, by a few pointed questions 
and suggestions, compels the pupil to get 
knowledge from the fundamental passages 
in Paul’s Epistles or the Acts of the Apostle. 
In the class-room the pupils have work to 
do at tables with pen and ink. They have 
to fill in the missing key-words of a printed 
outline story of Paul, and this can only be 
done by remembering the details of the lesson 
studied at home. In addition they have to 
paste in place an illustrative picture and to 
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complete an outline map, and in some week- 
day meeting to construct and color a pulp 
map. The Manual for Teachers provides 
the instructor with fuller information and 
illustration of interesting character, and a 
little Oriental Museum is aimed at, to be got 
by purchase or by the making of models by 
the class. The inevitable result of these 
methods would be that the pupil would 
secure a vivid idea of the life and personality 
of Paul in an historical setting. It is inter- 
esting to see that the life of the great devoted 
missionary is left to speak for itself. There 
is no moralizing and no Pauline theology. 
It is to be hoped that some of our Sunday- 
schools will try these lessons and report 
results. 


Licht Horse MHarry’s LEGION. By 
Everett IT. Tomlinson. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.50.—Dr. ‘Tomlinson 
has written many books for boys, the stir- 
ring events of which have a sound, histori- 
cal basis, and really supplement the more 
seriously conceived school books which 
aim chiefly to supply information. In this 
volume the heroic deeds of the men and 
women of North and South Carolina in the 
War for Independence come in for recog- 
nition. The hero is a young man who takes 
a letter from Gen. Washington to Gen. 
Greene, and sees military service under the 
latter. The incidents incorporated in the 
story are said to be without exception 
founded on fact, but they are not the less 
vivid and exciting because they are true. 
It is good that our boys should realize 
something of the cost of liberty, and to this 
end this story of the deeds and daring of 
the Carolina patriots will help. 


DAVE PoRTER AT STAR Rancw. By 
Edward Stratemeyer. Boston: Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Company. $1.25.—In the 
sixth of the Dave Porter stories the insepara- 
ble school-boys spend a summer vacation at 
a ranch in Colorado and go through a variety 
of adventures as exciting as any that have 
enlivened their checkered career hitherto. 
Even here Emerson’s saying proves itself,— 


“He who has a thousand friends has not a 
friend to spare, 

And he who has one enemy will meet him 
everywhere,’’— 


and Dave’s ancient enemy turns up on a 
neighboring ranch to work his nefarious 
schemes, only to be triumphantly vanquished 


in the end. Boys like Dave, they enjoy his. 


deeds of prowess, and, if they try to imitate 
him, so much the better. 


THE WIDE-AWAKE GIRLS AT COLLEGE. 
By Katharine Ruth Ellis. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.50.—The four friends of 
this story are no less wide-awake and charm- 
ing than when they were sub-freshmen or 
little girls. The element of romance has 
entered, but it is not allowed to absorb the 
interest, merely adding a piquancy to daily 
experiences and widening the outlook even 
for the girls to whom it comes more as a 
fairy story than as a personal possibility. 
Miss Ellis writes with spirit and grace, keep- 
ing her characters distinctive and holding 
them to her own ideals of young woman- 
hood. College life is made attractive, as 
it should be to be realistic, and yet college 
is shown to be not everything. 
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Pattry’s Success. By Carolyn Wells. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.—Carolyn 
Wells’s versatile genius finds itself at home in 
many modes of literary expression, and adapts 
itself readily to the task of supplying the 
right kind of entertainment for young girls. 
The Patty books have made a recognized 
success, which is strengthened by the new 
volume, the seventh. Patty’s rash asser- 
tion that any bright girl could earn fifteen 
dollars a week without special training 
receives its proper rebuke by fate; but how 
she won fate to her side, and her wager at 
the same time, is the story of her success. 
Patty is a heroine after Miss Wells’s own 
heart, and she proves that a girl who has 
money may also have much else. 


Down Home witH JENNIE ALLEN. By 
Grace Donworth. Boston: Small, Maynard 
& Co. $1.50—Probably we shall never 
know how good Jennie Allen’s letters really 
are, because their substance is obscured by 
the bad spelling which comes between 
Jennie and the reader, and is amusing or 
tiresome, according to the reader’s taste. 
Jennie would have been no less wise and 
tender, no less the lady of warm heart and 
friendly deeds, if the writer had adopted a 
more natural mode of presenting her, but 
it is said that the wonderful spelling is a 
good means of bringing her to notice, and 
that may be. A little of it is certainly 
funny. 


THE MeEppLINGs oF Eve. By William J. 
Hopkins. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1 net.—Our friend, the clammer, 
having made a marriage satisfactory to 
himself and incidentally delightful to all 
his friends, in the book or out of it, bends 
his attention to the love affairs of others 
and contrives to make them interesting 
also. The gentle humor, the wide-awake 
interest in the real things of life and the 
quiet shunting of the unimportant things 
to their proper limbo, the variety in charac- 
ter and temperament that distinguish the 
personnel of Old Harbor visitors, make this 
book almost as good reading as its prede- 
cessors. 


FINELLA IN FarryLAND. By Demetra 
Kenneth Brown. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. 50 cents net.—Mrs. Brown’s 
publishers have given an attractive setting 
to her modern morality,—the short story 
of a little girl who was taught by the fairies 
to be kind. Finella’s deeds of goodness 
faid to balance the suffering caused by her 
thoughtless cruelty, but her promise to be 
gentle and considerate in future wins for- 


giveness. The illustrations are by Agnes 
Leach. 

Magazines. 
The Woman’s Home Companion for 


October contains fiction, fashions, serious 
articles, cooking, and a dozen other practical 
subjects. The Home Decoration and Handi- 
craft Department comprises many points 
of interest. The special articles include 
“The Story of my Boston Drawing-room,” 
by Julia Ward Howe; ‘‘Women as Theatre- 
Goers,’’ by Walter Prichard Eaton; ‘‘ The 
Truth about Equal Suffrage,’ by Anna 
Steese Richardson; and a vital article upon 
tuberculosis and its prevention, by James 
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Jenkins, Jr. Juliet Wilbor Tompkins, Mary 
Heaton Vorse, Fannie Heaslip Lea, and 
Marie Manning are among the short story 
writers. The Fashion Department seems to 
cover every possible need for the woman 
who wishes to be well gowned, and for 
the younger readers are the Kewpies in 
verse and picture. 


Books Received. 


From Sherman, French & Co., Boston. 
The Tragedy of Hamlet. By Henry Frank. $1.50 net. 
From Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 
From Passion to Peace. By James Allen. 50 cents net. 
Seeking after God. By Lyman Abbott. $1 net. 


From L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 
The Lead of Honour. By Norval Richardson. 


From R. F. Fenno & Co., New York. 
In the Shadow of God. By Guy Arthur Jamieson. 


From the Baker & Taylor Co., New York. 
My Religion in Every-day Life. By Josiah Strong. so cents. 
From Greaves Publishing Company, New York. 
Four Epochs of Life. By Elizabeth Hamilton-Muncie, 
M.D., Ph.M. 
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The Wise Direction of Church 
Activities toward Social Welfare 


By Charles W. Eliot 


Dr. Eliot points out that there are three kinds 
of philanthropic effort,—palliative, preventive, 
and constructive. The last, which aims to build 
up good and in so doing to exclude evil, is the 
most valuable of all. When, therefore, a church 
feels that it should be doing something for the 
common good, let it undertake some construc- 
tive thing. The most constructive influence in 
the world is teaching or giving instruction, and 
here the churches have a wide field. Informa- 
tion about labor troubles is needed, for instance, 
and the churches should conduct investigations 
of strikes and lockouts, and tell the public what 
they find. Workmen need instruction how to 
take care of themselves in poisonous and danger- 
ous occupations,—an opportunity for the 
churches. Another constructive work for them 
is in the discussion of social questions, to advo- 
cate whatever will make men independent, 
vigorous, and honest. ‘The churches should also 
interest themselves in the recreation movement, 
in the development of capacity through sports. 
These suggestions indicate the kind of work 
which the churches will find most fruitful. 


On the inside front cover of the above 
pamphlet will be found a descriptive list 
of the previous issues of the Social Service 
Bulletin. 
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In the Vogelgarten, 


What trouble in the Forest School 
Has happened, who can say? 

I heard the saddest argument 
Up in the trees to-day. 


For suddenly there screamed a voice 
Of one who seemed to hide, 
And “Teacher! Teacher! TEACHER!” 
It hysterically cried. 


Oh, then I heard a stern rebuke 
Directly overhead, 

And “Maé-ry! Come hé-ah!”’ 
Was plainly what it said. 


Then “ Phoebe,’”’ came another cry, 
The voice seemed faint with fear, 
And after that, in high-pitched tones, 

An angry ‘‘Dear, dear, dear!”’ 


Oh, what had little Ma-ry done, 
And what did Phoe-be do? 

And did the Teacher punish them, 
The naughty, naughty two? 


I crept and listened like a spy, 
I am ashamed to say; 
But what the fuss was all about 
I could not learn that day. 
—Abbie Farwell Brown, in the Churchman. 


Accidents and Fun. 


BY SUSAN PERRY PECKHAM. 


Molly was with Dorothy and Bob, one 
day, out under the trees. ‘They had a fine 
see-saw. As they played harder and harder, 
they grew rather too lively, you know, and 
careless. So first Bob had a tumble, bump- 
ing his head on the ground, and Dorothy 
rubbed it till he stopped crying. Soon after 
he scratched the back of his hand and scraped 
the skin off of two knuckles. At last, Molly 
fell from the see-saw when she was high in 
the air, and bumped herself all over, nearly. 
You see, Dorothy had her hands full. 

Poor Molly was crying, and Doffie had to 
be the mother this time. Mrs. Mason was 
not at home. Dorothy attended to Molly, 
and soon the bumps did not hurt so much. 
But, dear me! the white dress was very much 
soiled and stained; for Molly had rolled 
right over in the grass and dirt. 

“T shall have to wear this home!” 
Molly. “Look at me! 
this on the street.” 

Dorothy looked at her. ‘‘ Well, now, don’t 
you cry, Molly,” said she. ‘‘You won’t 
have to wear it home. No, ma’am, no 
ma’am. Come along with me. You won’t 
have to wear it home.’ So the children 
walked up to the house: a rather gloomy 
procession they were. 

But soon they had fun. Upstairs they 
went and dressed Molly in Dorothy’s clothes. 
Molly stood very still while Dorothy washed 
her face and hands, and Bob wiped off her 
dusty shoes and stockings. 

“OQ Molly, I love to do this!” 
Dorothy. 

“And I love to scrub off your shoes, 
Molly,” said Bob, laughing and laughing. 

“T feel better,” said Molly. 

“Well, you look cleaner than you did,” 
said Bob. 

“You do feel better, don’t you, Molly?” 
said Dorothy. “‘And you are going to 
be so nice and clean!’’ She just flew around 
hunting in bureau drawers and closets for 
the smallest of her clothes. That morning 


said 
I shall have to wear 


said 
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her mother had said that one dress could not 
be worn any more because it was outgrown. 
After she had found enough things, she 
dressed Molly. 

At last Molly was all nice and clean— 
as clean as could be. Dorothy was pleased. 
“Look in the glass! look in the glass!” 
she told Molly. “‘But there’s no ribbon 
on your hair. Well, well! I brushed out 
your curls, but didn’t put any ribbon on. 
Yours was lost, I think.’ 

So she found a clean ribbon and made 
Bob help her to tie it on Molly’s hair. He 
could hold the ends of the curls while 
Dorothy tied the bow. Hard work it was, 
but it was tied at last—not very well, but 
it would do. 

“Tiptop!”? said Bob. He always loved 
to say “tiptop.” ‘Now you're all right, 
aren’t you? ‘Tiptop!” 

“Took in the glass,” said Dorothy again. 
They all felt proud of Molly’s clean looks. 

“Why, I’m as clean as a new pin,” said 
Molly. i 

“Are you through looking in the glass?” 
said Bob. Then they ran downstairs and 
out to the front steps, just as Molly’s mother 
came for her. She was so surprised to see 
her child in Dorothy’s clothes! So they all 
explained, and she laughed about it. 

“Thank you very much, Dorothy,” 
Molly’s mother said. ‘‘ Thank you so much!” 


“Oh, it was fun,” said Dorothy. ‘“ Wasn’t 
it Molly?” 

“Ves, it was,’’ said Molly. 

“Ves, why, yes,” said Bob. ‘Molly let 


us wash her face and hands and scrub her 
shoes and fix her hair. Dorothy loves to 
clean people.”’ 

Molly’s mother called back, ‘“‘So do I, 
Dorothy’’; and the children shouted good- 
bye to each other. 


The Happy Little Twins. 


Fofi and Fifo were two of the blackest and 
happiest little boys living along the Congo. 
After the dressing of palm oil and redwood 
dust, their bodies shone, and they looked so 
much alike that Fofi wore a string of red 
glass beads and Fifo one of blue glass beads, 
so their mother could tell them apart. 

There must have been a great deal of 
shine inside of these little boys, too, for some- 
thing quite pleasing sparkled in their soft 
black eyes and bubbled over in smiles and 
laughter as they played and chattered from 
morning until night in the village of their 
father, the big Chief Momba, or along the 
banks of the great brown river, or even in 
the kraal of “‘White Man,’’ the missionary. 

All the people for miles around would re- 
member as long as they lived when Fofi and 
Fifo came into the world, for the beating of 
the drums called them to the great feast 
given in honor of the tiny black babies, and 
all the members of Momba’s village, or 
family, drew streaks of white paint across 
their foreheads because Fofi and Fifo were 
twins. 

But they were big boys now, they thought, 
for they had lived seven years; and Fofi, who 
cared a great deal about his appearance, was 
already saying to his brother, ‘‘ Fifo, I won- 
der when we shall be old enough to have our 
hair dressed like the mammas’ [women] and 
the big men’s?” 

“T don’t know, Fofi,’’ Fifo would answer, 
“T shouldn't like it very well. It takes so 
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long. From the morning sun until the mid- 
day and from the midday until the sun goes 
to bed some of them sit for the hair dress- 
ing.”’ 

“Yes, but how beautiful it is,’”’ Fofi would 
say, as he gazed longingly at the hair of his 
older brothers and sisters and of the men and 
women, arranged to look like cones, horns, 
and pyramids, and thrust through with many 
strange and crude ornaments. 

Fifo, however, cared more to run down to 
the river and watch the boats whch passed 
now and then, though his mother would 
always call-out, ‘‘Go not so close that the 
alligators may catch you.” 

Fofi and Fifo loved also to wander in 
the bamboo brakes and build of the young 
growth peaked little huts, weaving in and 
out among the light, slender stems the long, 
coarse grass until they had fashioned a com- 
fortable shelter from the hot sun. 

The greatest fun of all, though, was visiting 
the good White Man, who joked with them 
and petted them in turn and gave them pres- 
ents and told them of the little children in 
his own country. 

After a time many moons passed without 
sight at the village of the trader who brought 
salt and beads and knives in exchange for 
alligator hides and ivory and other such 
articles for which they were wont to barter. 
Fofi and Fifo became restless and almost ill 
for want of salt; for even their father, the 
great chief, had none to give them. 

Then one day, as they lay in their play 
hut, weak and thin, Fofi said faintly, ‘‘ Fifo, 
we will go to White Man, and he will give us 
the salt we need to keep our bodies from 
getting sick, for he loves us.”’ 

“But what if he has none?”’ asked Fifo. 

“He always has what we want. Let us 
go to the mamma and be oiled and dusted, 
and ask her to dress us in our best beads and 
—and—brother, the brass rings! Have her 
put them about our necks and arms and 
ankles, for we are of the family of the Chief 
Momba.”’ 

“O Fofi! You know our mother will not 
permit us to wear the rings, for they are only 
for the big great ones, bigger than we are; 
and, if White Man wants to give us the salt, 
he will do it just because he loves us.” 

So Fofi and Fifo went to the hut of their 
mother inside the bamboo walls surrounding 
the village, and told her what they wished 
to do; but, when they asked that their bodies 
might be freshly oiled and rubbed with red- 
wood dust, she said: ‘‘No, no, my children, 
such is not the way. It will become you not 
that you should receive gifts as rich children. 
You may go, but with no palm oil and no 
redwood dust upon your bodies, and not 
even your beautiful red beads, Fofi, nor your 
sky-blue beads, Fifo, and then White Man 
will see that you are poor.” ; 

“But we are not poor,”’ said Fofi, proudly, 
straightening his thin, black little body. “Is 
not Momba, the chief, our father?”’ 

“Yes, my sons, but you are poor for salt. 
Go. now, and may White Man be gracious 
to you.”’ 

Then Fofi and Fifo went, not with so 
proud an air as they had expected, and with 
misgivings that the great White Man would 
believe them to be common poor boys, for 
he had always seen them only at their best. 

Slower and slower grew their steps as they 
drew near White Man’s kraal. How could 
they appear before him like this? But they 
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re so hungry—so very hungry—for the 
salt. 

“Ah! who is this?” exclaimed White Man 
in mock surprise, as the twins, with down- 
cast eyes, came near. 

But Fofi and Fifo did not for a moment 
forget their manners, and down on the ground 
they knelt, bowing their woolly heads to the 
dust. Then they squatted before White 
Man, Fofi backed up in the wedge formed by 
Fifo’s short, thin legs—another way of ex- 
pressing homage to their elders. 

“Humph! What now?” said White Man, 
as if to himself, a merry twinkle in his eyes. 

Then the funniest thing took place. At 
least boys and girls of this country might 
think so; but White Man had grown accus- 
tomed to it, and only pity was aroused in his 
heart. th Fa 

Fofi and Fifo said not a word, but, raising 
their tiny black palms to their mouths, they 
licked them with their little red tongues. 

“Oh, Isee!’’ said White Man. ‘“‘ You want 
salt. Two poor little black boys are hungry 
for salt.” 

“Good White Man,” said Fofi, almost 
weeping, “do you not know us? Weare the 
honored twins of Momba, the chief.” 

“Yes,” bravely chimed in Fifo, ‘‘and we 
are poor only for salt. Our mother told us 
this was the right way to come. But we 
have brought kauri shells to give you for the 
salt. They are all we have; but—but if 
they are not enough we will—give—our— 
beads. I will give mine, and Fofi may keep 
his if he wishes,’’ he added. 

Fofi looked sadly at White Man and then 
at his brother, who was trying to keep the 
tears back, and at last he managed to say 
very solemnly,— 

“No, Fifo: you may keep your beads and 
I will give mine.’’ 

“You think a great deal of your beads, do 
you not?’’ asked White Man, his face quite 
serious. 

“Ves, yes,’’ answered the boys. ‘‘We 
would have nothing to wear at the great 
feasts if they were gone, and, beside, with- 
out them we would be poor all the time like 
we are now.” 

“That is too bad, too bad,” said White 
Man, shaking his head, ‘‘and yet, Fifo, you 
are willing to give yours to me for salt, 
although your brother would eat some of 
the salt?”’ anee 

“Yes, White Man,” answered Fifo, bravely. 

“And you, Fofi, would part with your 
beautiful glass beads for salt and let Fifo eat 
all he wanted of it?” 

“Yes, we are twins; and I love him and he 
loves me.”’ 

“Wumph!” grunted White Man. ‘Two 
little black boys away out here on the banks 
of the Congo among the bamboo brakes, 
with hearts as tender and white as those of 
any boys and girls whose skin is of the 
fairest.” 

Then he laughed so cheerily that Fofi and 
Fifo forgot all about being poor, and he 
called out in a jolly voice, ‘‘Come here, you 
little rascals, and sit on my knees. How I 
love the little children! Now, Samsoti shall 
bring you a cup of salt at once, and you may 
keep your kauri shells to buy something else, 
and your beads to wear at the feasts, and 
you may also sit as long as you like in my 
camp chair with the umbrella over you. 
What do you think of that, my boys?” 

“We shall be proud to have so much 
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honor,” answered Fofi with as much dignity 
as a little black boy of the jungles could com- 
mand. 

“None in the village but our father, the 
chief, has such riches as White Man’s chair 
and the wonderful sun cover,’’ said Fifo, as 
he and Fofi, forgetting that their bodies were 
not polished and that they wore no beads, 
gave themselves wp to utter comfort and 
happiness as the guest of the good mission 
man.—Alice M. Long, in North-western Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


At the Pasture Bars, 


“Coo, boss! Coo, boss!” Hark to the milkmaid calling! 
“Coo, boss! Coo, boss!”? The evening shades are falling. 
“Come, Spot! come, Millie! come, Sukey! come, Bess! 
Come, lazy ones! How can I milk you unless 
You come to the pasture bars?”’ 


“Coo, boss! Coo, boss!” The birds their vespers sing! 
“Coo, boss! Coo, boss!”” The swallows homeward wing, 
And, loitering past the fields of grain, 
The cows adown the winding lane 
Come to the pasture bars. 


“Coo, boss! Coo, boss!’’ mounts the cadence of the call, 
“Coo, boss! Coo, boss!”? The rhythmic rise and fall 
Of the milkmaid’s voice is a siren song 
That lures my steps, like the cows, along 
The path to the pasture bars. 


—Maitland LeRoy Osborne. 


Catnip. 


Some one at the Washington Zodlogical 
Park obtained the permission of the au- 
thorities to try the effect of catnip on the 
animals there. So far as known, catnip 
does not grow in the native homes of these 
animals, and this was the first time they had 
ever smelled it. 

The scent of the plant filled the whole 
place; and, as soon as it reached the parrots’ 
corner, the two gaudily attired macaws set 
up a note that told fearfully on the nerves of 
all, and made for that side of their cage, pok- 
ing their beaks and claws through it. When 
the catnip was brought near them, they 
became nearly frantic. They were given 
some, and devoured it, stem, leaf, and blos- 
som, with an avidity commensurate with 
the noise of their cries. 

Next trial was made of an African leopard. 
Before the keepers had reached the front of 
the cage, he had bounded from the shelf 
whereon he lay, apparently asleep, and stood 
expectant. A double handful of catnip was 
passed through to the floor of the den. 

Never was the prey of this spotted African 
in his wild state pounced upon more savagely 
or with such absolute savage enjoyment. 
First, the leopard ate a mouthful of the stuff, 
then he lay flat on his back and wiggled 
through the green mass until his black- 
spotted yellow hide was filled with the odor. 

Then he sat on a bunch of the catnip, 
caught a leaf-laden stem up in either paw, 
and rubbed his cheeks, chin, nose, eyes, and 
head. He ate an additional mouthful or 
two, and then jumped back to his shelf, 
where the rest of the afternoon he lay, the 
very picture of contentment. 

In one tiger’s cage there is a very young 
but full-grown animal. When this great, 
surly beast inhaled the first sniff of the cat- 
nip, he began to mew like a kitten. Prior 
to this, the softest note of his voice had been 
one which put the roar of the big-maned 
lion near him to shame. 

That vicious tiger fairly revelled in the 
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liberal allowance of the plant which was 
thrust into his cage. He rolled about in it, 
and played like a six-weeks-old kitten. He 
mewed and purred, tossed it about, ate of 
it, and, after getting about as liberal a dose as 
the leopard had, likewise jumped to his 
shelf and blinked lazily the rest of the day. 

One big lion was either too dignified or too 
lazy to accord much attention to the bunch 
of catnip which fell to his lot. He ate a 
mouthful, licked his chops as though saying, 
“Not half bad,’’ and then went back to his 
slumbers. 

The three baby lions quarrelled over their 
allowance and ate it every bit.—New Vork 
Herald. 


The Pony Engine. 


Once upon a time a little freight car loaded 
with coal stood on the track in a coal yard. 

The little freight car waited for an engine 
to pull it up the hill and over the hill and 
down the hill on the other side. 

Over the hill in the valley people needed 
the coal on the little freight car to keep them 
warn, 

By and by a great big engine came along, 
the smokestack puffing smoke and the bell 
ringing, “‘Ding! Ding! Ding!”’ 

“Oh, stop! Please stop, big engine!’’ 
said the little freight car. ‘‘Pull me up the 
hill and over the hill and down the hill, to 
the people in the valley on the other side.” 

But the big engine said, “‘I can’t, I’m too 
busy.’”? And away it went,—Choo! Choo! 
Choo! Choo! 

The little freight car waited again a long 
time till a smaller engine came puffing by. 

“Oh, stop! dear engine, please stop!”’ 
said the little freight car. But the engine 
puffed a big puff and said, ‘‘I can’t, you’re 


too heavy.’ Then away it went, too,— 
Choo! Choo! Choo! 
‘Oh, dear!’’ said the little freight car, 


“what shall I do? The people in the valley 
on the other side will be so cold without any 
coal.” 

After a very long time a little pony engine 
came along, puffing just as hard as a little 
engine could. 

“‘Oh, stop! dear engine, please stop and 
take me up the hill and over the hill and 
down the hill, to the people on the other side,” 
said the patient little freight car. 

The pony engine stopped right away and 
said: ‘‘You’re very heavy and I’m not very 
big, but I think Ican. I'll try. Hitch on!” 

All the way up the hill the pony engine 
kept saying, “I think I can, I think I can, 
I think I can!”’ quite fast at first. 

Then the hill was steeper and the pony 
engine had to pull harder and go slower, 
but all the time it kept saying: “‘I — think — 
I— can! I —think —I— can! I — think — 
I—can! I —th-ink—I—c-a-n!”’ tillit reached 
the very top with a long pufi—‘‘Sh-s-s-s-s!”’ 

It was easy to go down the hill on the other 
side. 

Away went the happy little pony engine 
saying very fast, ‘I thought I could! I 
thought I could! I thought I could! I 
thought I could!’”’—Mary C. Jacobs, in Kin- 
dergarten Magazine. 


“Can you stand on your head?” asked a 
visitor of little Dudley. ‘‘No,’’ he replied, 
“it is too high up.” 
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The Late World Congress of Free 
Christians and Other Religious Lib- 


erals at Berlin, Germany. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D., 
ITS EXECUTIVE SECRETARY. 


ihe 


The Fifth Congress of the International 
Council of Unitarian and Other Liberal 
Religious Thinkers and Workers, held in 
Berlin, Germany, on Aug. 5 to 11, I9g10, 
was the last which will bear that name. 
Founded at Boston in the year 1900 by 
representatives of the Unitarian churches 
of the United States, Great Britain, and 
Hungary, for the purpose of bringing into 
closer co-operation the Unitarians and their 
sympathizers and allies in all countries of 
the world, the original choice of a name 
seemed natural and appropriate. But, dur- 
ing the ten years which have succeeded, the 
“other religious liberals’? spoken of in the 
title have disclosed themselves in such sur- 
prising strength, and have participated in 
such great numbers in the various Congresses 
of the International Council, that the ex- 
clusive mention of the Unitarian body in its 
title is no longer just or adequate. If it were 
possible to restrict the word ‘‘Unitarian”’ 
to its philosophical or theological meaning, 
it would probably be a better designation of 
the mental attitude of the various elements 
composing the Congress than any other. 
But, unfortunately for this purpose, Uni- 
tarianism, in English-speaking countries 
especially, has ecclesiastical and historical 
implications which prevent such a purely 
intellectual employment of the term. Con- 
scious of this, the various countries and 
fellowships entertaining the Congress have 
of late been permitted to choose for their 
meetings whatever name best expressed their 
local preferences and needs. ‘Thus the re- 
cent session in Germany called itself ‘‘ World 
Congress of Free Christianity and Religious 
Progress.’ Such a procedure was, of course, 
irregular and could not go on with safety. 
Accordingly, at the recent meeting of the 
Executive Committee in Berlin, the Unita- 
rian delegates themselves proposed that the 
name of the Association be changed. ‘There 
was offered as a substitute the title “‘Inter- 
national Congress of Religious Liberals,” 
the name borne by the Boston Congress. 
The matter was earnestly discussed at two 
sessions of the committee. It was main- 
tained by the delegates from Germany, 
Switzerland, France, Holland, Hungary, 
and other Continental European countries 
that the proposed names did not sufficiently 
meet their local requirements. The Ger- 
mans, especially, were desirous of retaining 
the title under which they had just achieved 
so notable a success. It was finally deter- 
mined by a unanimous vote to make the 
words ‘‘Free Christianity’’ a part of the new 
title and to adopt also the further designa- 
tion ‘‘religious liberals,’’ yet in such a 
phrasing as would best meet the religious 
situation and linguistic requirements of each 
of the three nations whose idioms are officially 
recognized by the Congress. Thus in the 
French tongue the latter will hereafter be 
known as ‘“‘Congrés International des 
Chrétiens libéraux et d’autres libre-croyants,” 
in German as ‘‘Welt-Kongress fuer freies 
Christentum und religioesen Fortschritt,”’ 
and in English as ‘International Congress 
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of ree Christians and Other Religious 
Liberals.” By employing the term ‘‘Free 
Christians” it is hoped to win a still larger 
number of progressive elements in the his- 
toric churches of Christendom. By the term 
“Other Religious Liberals” is expressed the 
desire of the Congress to include in its fel- 
lowship all phases of reverent free thought 
and all progressive forms of ethnic and world- 
faith outside of Christianity, such as liberal 
Judaism, Hindu Theism, advanced Buddh- 
ism, and Mohammedanism. 

The Executive Committee itself was en- 
larged and broadened by the addition of new 
elements. It is composed at present as 
follows: For Germany, Hon. Karl Schrader 
of Berlin, late member of the German Reichs- 


teg; Prof. Martin Rade of Marburg Uni-. 


versity and editor of Die Christliche Welt; 
Rev. Dr. Max Fischer, pastor of St. Mark’s 


Church, Berlin; Prof. Dr. H. Geffcken, 
Cologne, president of the Friends of 
Protestant Freedom in the Rhinelands; 


Rev. Dr. F. M. Schiele, Berlin, pastor and 
author. 
Carpenter, D.D., principal of Manchester 
College, Oxford; Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, 
secretary of the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association, London; Rey. Father 
A. LL. Lilley, vicar St. Mary’s Church, 
Paddington, London; Rev. R. J. Campbell, 
M.A., pastor City Temple, London. For 
France, Prof. Gaston Bonet-Maury, D.D., 
of the Free Protestant Faculty of Paris; 
Rev. J. Emile Roberty, pastor at L’Oratoire, 
Paris; Rev. J. Viennot, D.D., editor La 
Revue Chrétienne. 
Edward Montet, D.D., rector of the Uni- 
versity of Geneva; Rev. G. Schoenholzer, 
pastor Newminster Church, Ziirich. For 
Holland, Prof. D. B. Eerdmans, D.D., Uni- 
versity of Leiden; Rev. P. H. Hugenholtz, 
Jr., Harlem. For Scandinavia, Miss Mary 
B. Westenholz, Denmark; Rev. Carl Konow, 
pastor at Bergen, Norway. For Italy, 
Rey. Tony Andre, D.D., pastor Evangelical 
Church, Florence. For Hungary, Prof. 
George Boros, principal Unitarian Seminary, 
Kolozsvar. For the United States, Rey. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., president of the 
American Unitarian Association, Boston; 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte, D-.D., foreign 
secretary of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, Boston; Rev. George A. Gordon, 
D.D., pastor Old South (Congregational) 
Church, Boston; Rev. Frederick A. Bisbee, 
D.D., editor Universalist Leader, Boston. 

The names of other well-known liberals 
belonging to the Church of England, the 
Episcopal, Baptist, Congregational, Quaker, 
Presbyterian, Lutheran, and other religious 
bodies in Great Britain, the United States, 
and other countries, were presented for 
membership in the Committee, but deferred 
for further consideration and action. A 
similar proposal to include Jewish, Hindu 
Theist, and liberal Buddhist representatives 
was also referred to the next Congress, which 
will probably be held in Paris in 1913 by 
invitation of the liberal Friends Protestant 
churches, prominent representatives of the 
Modernist movement, and other liberal 
bodies in that country. In the mean time 
the committee expressed its intention to 
continue toward the varied forms of Chris- 
tian and non-Christian liberalism the same 
large hospitality which characterized the 
Berlin as well as previous sessions of the 
Congress. 


For Great Britain, Rev. J. Estlin, 


For Switzerland, Prof. ' 
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The action taken here and recorded must 
not be misunderstood as in any sense eliminat- 
ing or relegating to the rear the Unitarian 
element which hitherto has been so largely 
concerned in the organization and conduct 
of this international association. While its 
denominational name, in simple justice, is 
dropped, its influence upon the Congress 
itself was probably never greater than now. 
Dr. S. A. Eliot retires, by custom of the 
Congress, from the presidency, and is suc- 
ceeded in turn by the efficient chairman of 
the Berlin meetings, Hon. Karl Schrader, 
but he continues to be an active member of 
the Executive Committee, as do Rev. W. C. 
Bowie and Dr. J. Estlin Carpenter of Eng- 
land and Prof. Dr. George Boros of Hungary. 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte remains as hereto- 
fore the Executive Secretary of the Congress, 
with headquarters at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. The-purpose and aim of the Con- 
gress, as expressed in its constitution, remains 
unchanged. For the rest Unitarians will 
continue to exert on the Congress an in- 
fluence proportioned to the zeal they display 
in its behalf and the sacrifices they are pre- 
pared as a body and as individuals to make 
for its promotion. More than this they 
have no right to ask or any disposition to 
claim. With true large-heartedness and a 
sincere desire for the wider spread of relig- 
ious freedom and progress they will rejoice 
in the increased adoption of the principles 
of liberty, tolerance, and spiritual sympathy 
to which this recent action of the Congress 
eloquently testifies, and that under many 
different names, in different lands and 
tongues, the truths they cherish are being 
proclaimed with fervor and transformed into 
life and worship. It is to be hoped that they 
will not misinterpret these changes in the 
name and personnel of the Congress into 
a release from personal and denominational 
responsibility for it, but will realize more than 
ever the need for their earnest service in 
its behalf. Any loss of interest or slack- 
ness of effort on the part of Unitarians in 
this cause would not only seriously jeop- 
ardize the Congress, but its reaction on 
their own denominational and religious 
life would be most disastrous. The Inter- 
national Congress is one of the great doors of 
opportunity which have been opened to us of 
Unitarian faith, and to linger apathetically 
on the threshold, or to refuse to enter in 
because our shibboleth is not demanded at 
the gate, would be more than a folly: it 
would be a violation of religious duty. The 
significance of this statement may be learned 
by a study of the proceedings of the late 
meeting in Berlin, from which it appears 
that, while the younger men of the Unitarian 
ministry were well represented, the older 
and more influential ministers and scholars 
among us were chiefly conspicuous by their 
absence. 


II. 


The full report of the late Congress at 
Berlin is now in press. The German edi- 
tion will appear in two or more parts, the 
first of which is to be issued about Octo- 
ber 15. The whole will form a substantial, 
closely printed volume of five hundred or 
more pages, at a cost to the general public 
of 74% marks ($1.80). The report will in- 
clude nearly all the papers read at the Con- 
gress in full, with abstracts of others, to- 
gether with a complete account of the pro- 
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ceedings, lists of members, and other in- 
formation of interest. The principal papers 
will also be printed separately in pamphlet 
form and placed on sale. Orders for the 
volume should be addressed to the Prot- 
estantischer Schriftenbetrieb, Eisenacher- 
strasse 45, Berlin-Schoeneberg, Germany. 
Rev. Dr. Max Fischer and Rev. F. M. 
Schiele, of Berlin, are the responsible editors 
of this work. 

Another and English version of the pro- 
ceedings and papers of the Congress is also 
in preparation under the same auspices. 
It will contain all the principal papers in an 
English version, others in abstract, together 
with an account of the Congress. ‘The 
price will be the same as for the German 
edition. Orders and money may be ad- 
dressed to Rev. Charles W. Wendte, D.D., 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., or Rev. W. 
Copeland Bowie, Essex Hall, Essex Street, 
Strand, London, W.C., England. 

In the mean time some condensed account 
of the proceedings of the Berlin Cougress 
may be of interest to the readers of the 
Christian Register. 

By way of introduction it may be stated 
that in point of attendance, the variety and 
importance of the topics treated, the ability 
and prominence of the speakers, and the 
harmony and courtesy of the discussions the 
meetings at Berlin were fully equal to their 
predecessors at London, Amsterdam, Geneva, 
and Boston, and in some respects superior 
to them. Over two thousand persons en- 
rolled themselves as members, paying the 
fee of five marks. As many more purchased 
tickets of admission to single meetings at 
one mark each. The latter was an innova- 
tion not to be commended, for hitherto 
some portion of the auditorium has been 
free to the general public. Yet it probably 
saved the day for the Berlin committee. 
The latter had estimated an attendance only 
half as large, for the religious and scholarly 
public of Berlin is away on its vacation in 
August. But they forgot that all Germany 
outside of Berlin was also on its vacation, 
and that many friends of religious freedom 
and reform would feel drawn irtesistibly to the 
Congress. At the very last moment the 
local committee felt the need of providing 
larger quarters for the meetings than those 
advertised. They were fortunate in finding 
such in the new Landwehrcasino (Home- 
guard Club-house), near the Zodlogical 
Garden in Berlin. While somewhat remote, 
this edifice, with its larger and smaller halls 
and ample stairways, corridors, and commit- 
tee rooms, proved a convenient, almost 
sumptuous place of meeting. Yet even with 
the restriction of an entrance fee the in- 
tush of the public continued. It was an 
impressive spectacle to behold the large 
auditorium crowded three times a day with 
an eager and patient company of one .thou- 
sand to fifteen hundred souls, listening with 
unabated interest to speech after speech, 
protracted sometimes till midnight, while 
often parallel meetings were held in the 
smaller halls and equally crowded. Of these 
auditors two-thirds were men,—clergymen, 
professors, teachers, students,—and a more 
intelligent and responsive audience no man 
ever faced. Thirty different nationalities 
were represented among them, and sixty 
different church fellowships. Nearly one 
hundred and fifty different speakers were 
included in the official programmes of the 
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Congress. Very impressive, too, was the 


prevailing open-mindedness, patience, and | 


courtesy displayed by the audience towards 
these speakers, and by the speakers towards 
each other. The presentation of novel or 
even distasteful opinions rarely provoked 
an expression of dissent. Never have so 
many divergent points of view been presented 
at one of our Congresses. From the so- 
cialist doctrinaire to the apostle of individ- 
ualism, from an uncompromising and austere 
orthodoxy to the extremes of Protestant 
dissent, from the intense affirmation of the 
personality of Deity by Jewish monotheist 
and Hindu Brahmin to the nihilism of 
Buddhistie faith and the patheistic ethics 
of the school of Spinoza,—all were alike 
listened to with patience and courtesy. This 
was the more remarkable because there 
exists as yet among the German people 
but a rudimentary sense of international 
comity. Their whole development for fifty 
years back has been along the lines of na- 
tional and local patriotism. Their rulers 
sedulously foster this exclusiveness. Shortly 
after the Congress, possibly prompted by it, 
the Crown Prince of Prussia made an 


address in which he strongly deprecated the 


growth of international sentiment in Ger- 
many. That under such conditions the 
Berlin Congress displayed such large hos- 
pitality to foreign nations and foreign ideas 
was a moral triumph of the first order. 

_The local arrangements for the meetings 
were admirable, despite the inevitable con- 
fusion at first attending the largely increased 
membership and the sudden transfer to a 
new place of assembly. ‘Towards speakers 
from abroad the most generous hospitality 
was exercised. The excursions were ad- 
mirably managed. Quite a large amount of 
money had been raised for these purposes 
by the local committee. The press arrange- 
ments were particularly good, and the 
German newspapers gave an attention to 
the Congress which, contpared with their 
size, was quite equal to that of our Ameri- 
can journals, while the reports themselves 
were often prepared by experts in theological 
science. 

Translations in full or in abstract of many 
important papers were placed in the hands 
of delegates. The official programme was 
a handsome pamphlet of forty-four pages, 
with many appropriate illustrations. Un- 
fortunately, it was not furnished in an Eng- 
lish or French version. 

Interesting as the Congress was from an 
international point of view, its greatest 
importance lay in the influence it exerted, 
and for some time to come will continue to 
exert, on the religious life of Germany. 
Never before had the liberal elements in 
the different State churches, universities, 
and free religious fellowships of that country 
united for a common purpose. Never 
before have they been able to make so large 
and effective a demonstration of the wide 
acceptance, the strength, dignity, and in- 
evitable final triumph of modern critical 
and progressive opinions in the religious 
life of our time. The imposing list of Uni- 
versity teachers who participated in the 
programme, including names which are the 
pride of German theological science at the 
present day and honored abroad as at home, 
the large attendance and unabated interest 
of the meetings—these testified to the large 
prevalence of liberal and advanced senti- 
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ments in the community. They were not 
only most gratifying to the devoted*men 
who, for a year past, had been occupied 
with the arrangements for the Congress 
itself, but heartening and inspiring to all the 
friends of religious freedom and progress in 
Germany. The Congress revealed to them 
their own strength when united for testi- 
mony and service. 

Henceforth Germany, whose liberal ele- 
ments had hitherto given but a half-hearted 
support to the International Congress, may 
be counted upon for earnest and valuable 
work in its behalf. Under its new presi- 
dent, Hon. Karl Schrader of Berlin, whose 
wise and genial leadership made itself felt 
in all the German meetings and whose 
interest and generosity were exhibited in 
many ways in the preliminary work of 
organization, there will be no cessation of 
efforts to make the Congress an emanci- 
pating power in his own country and through- 
out the world. 

Prof. Paul Sabatier, in an address before 
the Congress, not unjustly criticised the 
overcrowding of the programme with speakers 
and the lack of free discussion which this 
entailed. The cause of this was the en- 
deavor of the local committee to combine 
an effective demonstration of the aims and 
strength of German liberalism with the 
international features of the meetings. In 
this they notably succeeded, but at the 
cost of some weariness to theit audiences 
and at times to the detriment of the inter- 
national interests of the Congress. 

To the Americans present an important 
feature of the proceedings was the partici- 
pation for the first time of new elements from 
their own country,—Universalists, Progres- 
sive Friends, Christians, and others, who 
sent official delegates and were represented 
on the programme by speakers of ability 
and scholarship who made a fine imjfression. 
There were also many members of Christian 
denominations usually termed orthodox in- 
cluded on the programme, as well as Re- 
formed Jews. ‘Thanks chiefly to the excur- 
sion organized by the foreign department 
of the American Unitarian Association, the 
number of Americans in attendance at the 
Congress considerably exceeded two hun- 
dred, which may be favorably contrasted 
with the four or five individuals who were 
present at the first or London meeting. 


ITI. 


It had been arranged that the English- 
speaking and other foreign delegates on their 
way to the Berlin Congress should stop over 
at Cologne for a day or more, and take 
part in a local demonstration in behalf of 
religious freedom and progress under the 
auspices of the Friends of Protestant 
Freedom in the Rhinelands. The latter is 
an association of over four thousand members 
of the State Church, organized to defend 
their congregational rights against the en- 
croachments of the Prussian church authori- 
ties and to secure the ‘liberty of prophesy- 
ing’’ for their ministers. Their leaders are 
Prof, Heinrich Geffcken of the juridical 
faculty of the Technological Institute of 
Cologne, a member of the eminent family of 
scholars bearing that name and a man of 
astonishing virility, eloquence, and indepen- 
dence of character; Rev. Gottfried Traub 
of Dortmund, one of the most gifted and 
fearless ministers in Germany and a tireless 
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worker for social and theological reform,— 
just now he is agitating for the abrogation 
of the compulsory use of the so-called Apos- 
tles’ Creed in the official liturgy of the 
Prussian State Church, in which effort he is 
sustained by Prof. Harnack and other promi- 
nent scholars and clergy; Rev. Carl Jatho, 
pastor of a large evangelical church in 
Cologne, a preacher of unusual force and 
persuasiveness, a radical thinker who does 
not hesitate to argue against the Deity of 
Christ and the miraculous element in the 
New Testament; and others hardly less able 
and influential. 

The reception given the foreign guests at 
Cologne was a pleasant foretaste of the 
hospitalities they were to enjoy during their 
stay on German soil, and remains one of the 
most delightful memories of the Congress. 
They were met on August 3 at the station 
by the local committee, and escorted to their 
hotels, after which an informal dinner was 
tendered them, with a speech of welcome by 
Prof. Geffcken and a happy reply by Rev. Dr. 
Pedro Ilgen, pastor of the German-American 
church in St. Louis, Mo. 

In the palm garden of the Flora, a popular 
resort, an evening reception was held. 
It was a picturesque and animated affair, 
which later, when the garden was illuminated, 
presented a scene of enchantment. Vocal 
and instrumental music, the hearty singing 
of chorals by the audience,—the musical 
element is rarely absent from a German 
gathering,—trefreshments and addresses made 
up the programme. Prof. Geffcken as presi- 
dent of the German Association welcomed 
the crowded assembly in German, French, 
and English, and was replied to by the 
secretary of the Congress, Rev. C. W. 
Wendte, who spoke in German on behalf 
of the visitors from abroad. Rev. A. Reyss 
of Paris, general secretary of the liberal 
French Protestant churches, brought in 
French the greeting of his compatriots. 
Prof. Dr. Walter Rauschenbusch of Rochester, 
N.Y., being called upon, spoke im fluent 
German of the religious and social freedom 
enjoyed in the United States, while Rev. 
Hugo Eisenlohr of the German-American 
church in Cincinnati, Ohio, made a thought- 
ful speech in which he held the balance true 
for both the past and the present hour in 
religion. 

After these preliminary addresses the 
meeting resolved itself into a demonstra- 
tion in behalf of individual and Congrega- 
tional freedom in the German State Church. 
With eager attention the hearers listened 
to stirring and eloquent addresses by Rev. 
Jatho, Rev. Traub, and others, punctuated 
with liberal applause, and protracted till 
midnight. With the singing of luther’s 
battle hymn, ‘‘Hin’ feste Burg,’ the in- 
teresting proceedings came to a close. 

The next morning disclosed a day of ex- 
quisite beauty, and ushered in an experience 
long to be treasured by those so fortunate 
as to participate init. Indeed, good weather 
—on the ocean, in England, Holland, Ger- 
many, in Hungary, Italy, and Switzerland— 
was the invariable accompaniment of the 
nearly two hundred Americans who were 
connected with the Berlin Congress ex- 
cursion. Not an appointment was lost 
because of the inclemency of the elements. 
Sunshine attended the party from first to 
last. A short railroad ride brought the 
company of five hundred or more to Bonn, 
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where, after a pleasant stroll through the 
university grounds, an excursion steamer 
carried them in leisurely fashion up the 
Rhine, through the beautiful scenery of 
the Seven Mountains, past the Drachenfels, 
to Remagen. Here a public dinner was 
given them. From the terrace was pre- 
sented a superb panorama of the Rhine, 
with its beetling crags, ruined towers, smil- 
ing vineyards, and the joyous life of the 
far-famed river. The feasting and merry- 
making, the songs and speechifying, seemed 
never to end. Prof. Geffcken was an ideal 
chairman, alert and witty and with a voice 
that penetrated everywhere. Prof. Karl 
Sell of Bonn gave a most enjoyable account 
of the origins of Remagen and its beautiful 
Church of St. Apollinaris the Martyr, whose 
legendary history is interwoven with this 
region and who lends his name to the famous 
mineral spring hard by. His address and 
others by Pastor Radecke, Dr. Max Fischer 
of Berlin, and Rev. Mr. Jatho were trans- 
lated into English, passage by passage, by a 
Bonn professor and other volunteers. Not 
to be outdone, Rev. Mr. Dowson of England 
essayed an amusing German speech, full of 
the joyous memories of his early student 
days at Heidelberg. Rev. V. D. Davis 
spoke delightfully and in fluent German— 
his mother’s native idiom—of German life 
and religion. Rev. Dr. J. E. Carpenter, 
Rev. Minot Simons of Cleveland, Ohio, 
Rev. P. gen of St. Louis, Mo., and many 
others were moved to expression as the day 
wore on. It is the Continental custom to 
intersperse each course of the feast with two 
or more addresses. Meauwhile the banquet 
is arrested and protracted for hours. More 
sensible is our English and American fashion 
of letting the intellectual feast follow the 
material one, and giving to each in turn an 
individual attention. No one who has not 
attended a succession of European banquets 
can conceive of the drain made on one’s 
nervous system by their long-drawn racket 
and confusion. However, in this case the 
lovely vista of river and mountain, the 
fresh breeze pouring in through the open 
doors, and the joyous spirit of the occasion 
made the hours fly rapidly until at sunset the 
merry company re-embarked, and, enlivened 
with the singing of the beautiful songs of 
the Fatherland and its famous river floated 
back to imperial Cologne and its wondrous 
cathedral. As the innumerable lights of 
the city came into view, the foreign dele- 
gates uttered a grateful farewell to the Friends 
of the Rhinelands who had entertained them 
so royally, and who, like them, were strug- 
gling bravely for freedom in the church and 
progress in religion. A more congenial and 
auspicious beginning of their spiritual pil- 
grimage to Berlin could not have been 
devised. 


IV. 


It was late in the afternoon of August 
5 when the foreign delegates arrived in 
Berlin and sought the quarters assigned 
them. At nine in the evening the opening 
reception was to be held in the great Kaiser 
Hall of the JLandwehrcasino. Richly 
adorned with battle scenes and the por- 
traits of famous generals, it seemed a rather 
incongruous place for a religious congress 
to gather in. But is not our cause also a 
militant one, demanding many soldierly 
qualities in its adherents? A great au- 
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dience was assembled, largely of the clergy 
and university element, many teachers 
and students also, British to the number 
of a hundred, Americans, French, Italians, 
Swiss, Scandinavians, Dutch—thirty different 
nations were represented. A striking feature 
were the East Indians present. A tall Sikh 
professor from the Punjaub, with impres- 
sive turban and flowing yellow robes; an 
intellectual-looking Buddhist teacher from 
Ceylon, clad in yellow silk garments of 
European cut; a dreamy-eyed Brahmin, 
plunged in meditation even in the crowd; a 
swarthy representative of the Hindu Theists, 
in the garb of a British ecclesiastic; Japanese 
with finely chiselled, mobile features; 
Chinese students, impassive, yet keen to 
note the proceedings; even a red Indian 
from America; Jewish types; dark-skinned 
Armenians,—it was a truly international 
gathering, and all seated together in the 
greatest harmony™’and good will. On the 


‘platform were prominent clergy and theolo- 


gians, Prof. A. Harnack among them. 
After prayer by Rey. Dr. Max Fischer of 
Berlin and an impressive anthem by a chorus 
of voices, in the much-regretted absence of 
the late president of the Congress, Rev. S. A. 
Eliot, D.D., of Boston, unavoidably de- 
tained from attendance at the last moment, 
its Secretary, Rev. Charles W. Wendte, 
D.D., of Boston, opened the session in a 
brief address, delivered successively in Ger- 
man, English, and French, to emphasize 
further the international character of the 
meetings. He closed by introducing the new 
president, Hon. Karl Schrader of Berlin, 
until very recently a prominent member 
of the German Parliament and president 
also of the German Protestantenverein, 
the leading liberal religious association of 
Germany. Mr. Schrader, whose addresses 
throughout the Congress were concise and 
admirable, gave a genial welcome to the 
foreign delegates and invited a goodly num- 
ber of them to respond on behalf of their 
particular nationalities. "The speeches which 
followed, though brief and to the same 
purpose, were interesting as revealing the 
characteristics of each people represented: 
Pastor Reyss of Paris, with French wit and 
enthusiasm; Pastor Konow of Bergen, with 
the vigor and abruptness of the Norseman; 
Prof. H. U. Meyboom of Groningen Uni- 
versity, easy-going and good-natured, as 
one expects in a Dutchman; Rey. Tudor 
Jones, with Welsh fire, bringing a message 
from Australia and New Zealand; Prof. 
Masaryk of the University of Prague, with 
keen intellectual physiognomy, who told 
of the struggle for freedom and truth in 
Bohemia, and brought the greeting of the 
land of Huss to the land of Luther; Rev. 
Dr. F. A. Bisbee of Boston, who spoke most 
excellently for the Americans; Rev. Risto 
Lappala for Finland; Rev. Ter-Minassianz 
for Armenia; Editor Promotho Loll Sen 
of Calcutta for India; Rev. H. Minami for 
Japan; and Pastor Dr. P. Ilgen of St. Louis 
for the German-Americans. One of the 
most striking addresses was by a woman, 
Miss Mary B. Westenholz of Denmark, a 
member of the executive committee of the 
Congress. With a_ sonority of voice 
and a freedom and grace of manner which 
many of her brethren might have envied, 
she upheld the rights of small nations and 
small churches against the overweight of the 
majority. It was nearly midnight when the 
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great audience dispersed. 
had been informally begun. 

The morning of Saturday, August 6, was 
to be devoted to an excursion to Potsdam. 
As Prof. Dr. Adolf Harnack of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin was compelled by considera- 
tions of health to make an early departure 
from the city to enter upon a much-needed 
vacation, it was arranged that his address on 
“The Twofold Gospel in the New Testa- 
ment,’’ which had been looked forward to 
with eager anticipation, should be held in 
the great hall of the University at 8.30 in 
the morning. Even at this early hour the 
auditorium was filled in every part *with 
neatly a thousand hearers. An abstract 
in German, English, and French of the lect- 
ure was distributed at the doors. It is 
impossible to do any justice in the few lines 
available to either the matter or manner of 
this remarkable address. It will be found 
printed in full in the Protokol, or report, of 
the Congress. Unquestionably, Harnack is 
the most gifted academic lecturer now living. 
With an amazing knowledge he combines 
a rare faculty of discrimination, rejecting 
the unessential, lifting into prominence the 
important elements of his theme, and illumi- 
nating every aspect of it by the brilliancy 
of his imagination, his alert wit, and the 
easy flow and felicity of his language. All 
these qualities were displayed on this occa- 
sion, keeping up the wrapt attention of his 
hearers till the end of his hour’s discourse, 
and leaving them in a happy frame of admira- 
tion and approval. His distinction be- 
tween the first and earliest Gospel to be 
found in the New ‘Testament the glad 
tidings through God’s messenger, Jesus of 
Nazareth, of the coming of the kingdom on 
earth to the poor, the meek, the peace- 
makers, the pure in heart, and the second 
Gospel, developed in apostolic and later 
times, of the death and resurrection of the 
God-man, Jesus Christ, and his redemptive 
office, was finely drawn and illustrated with 
a wealth of learning. The second Gospel 
became the central doctrine of the Chris- 
tian Church and almost thrust aside the first. 
To-day it would seem as if the reassertion 
of the earlier Gospel would end in the de- 
struction of the later one. But, even if we 
are compelled to admit that the Deity of 
Christ is no longer to be maititained, in 
the light of our present historical knowledge, 
the second Gospel still has its mission to 
mankind. God is holiness and love. Hence 
God can only be revealed in the personal 
life; that is, in Man. He operates through 
man, saves through man. In what degree 
God imparts his fulness to the individual 
soul and makes it the organ of redemption 
to others we can only learn from the facts 
of history. No philosophical speculation 
is adequate to disclose it to us or draw the 
lines concerning it. The real significance 
of the second Gospel is that God has made 
Jesus of Nazareth to be the Lord and Christ 
for all humanity, that his work was God’s 
work, History has set its seal on this truth. 
This is not an ecclesiastical signature. It 
consists in this, that for nineteen centuries 
past, and to-day, this Christ inspires men who 
are able through his word and example to lift 
themselves above the world without despising 
it, and are filled with burning active love for 
humanity ; whorejoice in their earthly vocation 
because they have found God in their life, and, 
though in the midst of time, live for eternity. 
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as it was in ancient times. 


way: both together impart to us the life. 
Every brother may become a Christ to his 
fellow-men. Nor does this diminish, 
rather increases, the glory of Jesus Christ. 
To every man may be given this life-impart- 
ing power. Each should strive to become 
his brother’s keeper and savior. 

The excursion to Potsdam followed hard 
upon the lecture. Provision had been made 
for three hundred, but over five hundred 
persons put in an appearance. After a 
ramble about the park and visits to various 
points of interest, the company embarked 
for an hour’s sail on the Wannsee, and on 
landing were entertained at a dinner, over 
which the secretary of the Congress inform- 
ally presided. Between the clash of a brass 
band and the long-delayed courses the usual 
speeches were made. The newly-elected 
president of the British and Foreign Unita- 
rian Association, Rev. Charles Hargrove of 
Leeds, made a powerful address, whose clos- 
ing appeal for peace and amity between the 
two great nations, England and Germany, 
was very impressive. Prof. George Boros of 
Kolozsvar spoke of Hungary and brought its 
greeting. Prot. D: B. Jayatilaka, an emi- 
nent Singhalese educator, a man of refined 
and winning personality, told of the Buddh- 
ist revival in Ceylon. Prof. H. C. Maitra, 
principal of the great Brahmo-Somaj Acad- 
emy, with a thousand pupils, in Calcutta, 
Prof. Teja Singh of Lahore, India, Rev. 
George Richmond, an Episcopal rector of 
Philadelphia, and others, made wise and 
witty addresses. All these spoke in English, 
which the unfortunate chairman had to ren- 
der into German, for the many of that 
nationality present, as best he could. 

On returning to Berlin a halt was made at 
the noble statue of Martin Luther in the 
Neuer Market Square, where a large wreath 
was laid by the delegates at the feet of the 
bronze effigy of the great reformer. Pres- 
ident Schrader (who had previously obtained 
a permit from the police for this ceremony) 
introduced Dr. Herbert Smith, a prominent 
attorney of London, whose tribute to Luther, 
concise and well worded, well represented the 
sentiments in the hearts of those present. 
Opposite the monument, in the Marienkirche, 
a church concert of German classical music 
had been provided. To a great audience a 
quartet of Berlin artists rendered a pro- 
gramme of music by Bach, Buxtehude, 
Haendel, and Reger, ending with Bach’s 
cantata on ‘“‘A Mighty Fortress is our God.” 
To many the principal feature of the occasion 
was the masterly organ-playing of the Royal 
Musical Conductor, Bernard Irrgang. 

In the evening of this day of impressions 
the work of the Congress was to begin with 
no less than four simultaneous meetings de- 
voted to the Social Question in some of its 
leading aspects: of these the session treat- 
ing of Socialism and Religion found most 
favor in the eyes of the German public, which 
promptly filled the great Kaisersaal to over- 
flowing and sat patiently till midnight 
listening to a long list of speakers. A few 
of these avowed themselves unqualified ad- 
herents of State Socialism as it is promulgated 
in Germany; but most of the addresses, while 
friendly to the ideal of a new social order, 
were careful not to commit themselves to any 
pattisan presentation of it. The speakers 
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were Pastor Elie Gounelle of Paris, who 
spoke in French and sought to harmonize 
social reform with Christian ideals; Prof. 
Dr. Walter Rauschenbusch of Rochester, 
N.Y., whose thesis, ‘‘The Social Awakening 
of the American Churches,’’ was conceived 
on large lines and delivered in fluent German, 
creating much enthusiasm; Rev. Dr. Mauren- 
brecher of Erlangen, who finds in socialism 
“a new forward step in religion’”’; Dr. 
Pfannkuche, of Osnabrueck, a talented and 
earnest young radical, who believes in a 
Christian socialism; and Pastor Gottfried 
Traub of Dortmund, whose address on ‘‘ Our 
Present Social Duty” was a splendid appeal 
to the conscience of his hearers. ‘‘Do not 
attempt to make Socialism a substitute for 
Religion,” he warned his hearers, ‘‘or you will 
lose both. Do not make your social en- 
deavors a mere instrument to build up your 
church, your sect, your party. A good 
Christian is still far from being qualified 
for the work of social reform: the most 
thorough-going knowledge of economy and 
industrial conditions is needed for this, a 
kindly disposition and generous emotions 
will not suffice for it. It is easier to de- 
claim against social evils than to suggest a 
practical remedy for their reform. The occu- 
pation of a banker or merchant is no more 
dangerous morally than that of a clergyman. 
The sin of hypocrisy, which is.so constant a 
danger of the theological career, is in no wise 
easier to justify than an unrighteous raise 
in the price of commodities. An unlawful 
speculation in the stock market is no greater 
sin than the hollow, fulsome pathos of the 
average funeral discourse. Worse conse- 
quences flow to humanity from the clerical 
suppression of truth and cowardly clinging to 
mere traditions and forms than from the 
appraisal of a load of coal above its true 
weight or value or a secret rebate. The 
kingdom of God, as Jesus proclaimed it, 
bore the essential marks of social justice 
and peace, but not as a result won by united 
endeavors in the economic and ethical 
realm: it was to be the free gift of God. 
Let us not forget this, even if it lessens our 
appreciation of this early ideal. In our day 
we believe civilization and peace must be won 
by earnest and united work. It is immoral 
to seek to bring the social ideals of the early 
Christian era nearer to our present concep- 
tion of social duty than the facts will warrant. 
The picture of an organized industrial move- 
ment among the workers themselves, of an 
emancipated womanhood ever striving up- 
ward for equality of right and opportunity, 
is too great to be confined within the narrow 
frame of the life of Jesus. Atheism ought 
not to be the privilege of the laboring classes. 
It may even be religious if it is not directed 
against the Eternal, but only against the 
Church’s God. Christianity must be freed 
from political and ecclesiastical interférence. 
To cultivate and perfect the human person- 
ality, irrespective of class or rank or sta- 
tion, should be its aim. Certain kinds of 
business and trade must be transformed or 
given up. The nobility, unless they do their 
share of productive work, have no right to 
exist: these are some of the teachings of 
the new Christianity that is to be. The 
social rebirth and re-creation of the peoples 
of the earth,—this is its mission.”’ 

The absence from this meeting, because 
of illness, of the eloquent German member 
of Parliament and social leader, Prof. Dr. 
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Friederich Naumann of Berlin, of Pastor 
Kutter, the evangelical socialist of Ziirich, 
and of Rev. R. J. Campbell of London, was 
much regretted. 

A second meeting in a smaller hall was 
devoted to the temperance cause. Although 
a question of vital importance to Germany, 
it was slimly attended and poorly reported. 
The speakers were men of international 
repute. Prof. Walter Rauschenbusch, D.D., 
gave an interesting account of the anti- 
alcoholic movement in the United States; 
Prof. Dr. T. G. Masaryk of the University 
of Prague proved to be an uncompromising 
advocate of total abstinence from alcohol 
and tobacco; Dr. H. Hercord of Lausanne, 
the president of the International Temper- 
ance Bureau, gave an address on “ Alcohol- 
ism and the Degeneracy of People’; Hon. 
H. G. Chancellor, M.P., treated of ‘‘The 
Temperance Movement in England’’; sev- 
eral German speakers added their testimony. 
Despite this lack of interest, this cause is 
making much headway in Germany, especially 
in university and church circles. 

A third meeting dealt with ‘‘ Religion and 
the Woman Question,’’ and was so largely 
attended that the corridors and staircases 
were called into use by the auditors. Ten 
speakers addressed the assembly. Unfort- 
unately those of German idiom were placed 
first on the programme, and so encroached 
on the time of the foreign representatives 
that the latter could obtain but a brief space 
for their addresses, as well as a diminished 
auditory. It was a case where the desire 
to make a local impression overruled the 
courtesies demanded by the occasion. Other- 
wise the meeting was an excellent one. Ac- 
cording to the daily press of Berlin, the palm 
for oratorical impression must be yielded to 
Rev. Effie M. Jones, D.D., a Universalist 
pastor of Iowa, who spoke on ‘‘Woman in 
the Pulpit.’ The newspapers dilate on 
her impressive appearance, the carrying 
power of her voice, her self-possession and 
wise and witty discourse, all of which il- 
lustrated and commended the cause for which 
she pleaded. Mrs. Clara T. Guild, head of 
the Tuckerman School for Pastors’ Assist- 
ants in Boston, gave a well-considered ac- 
count of her work, its aims and results. 
Mrs. Herbert Smith and Miss Helen Herford 
of London presented, all too briefly, the 
work of women in the English and Amer- 
ican churches. ; 

The fourth session was devoted to Inter- 
national Peace and Amity. The hall proved 
too small for those desiring to attend, but 
the interest and value of the meeting was 
far beyond its numerical aspect. Prof. Dr. 
Martin Rade of Marburg proved an alert 
and genial chairman. The opening Ger- 
man address by Rev. Nitharck-Stahn of 
Berlin was excellent. He was followed by 
Prof. Th. Ruyssen of Bordeaux, president 
of the Association de la Paix par le Droit, 
in one of the most admirable surveys of the 
motives and prospects of the peace move- 
ment in modern society to which we have 
ever listened, albeit it was somewhat long 
for the occasion. President David Starr 
Jordan of California contributed a German 
paper of real value on ‘‘ War and the Decay 
of Nations.”” The two addresses which 
followed, by Hon. J. Allan Baker, member 
of Parliament and president of the Anglo- 
German Committee on Friendly Relations 
between the two nations, and Dr, W. Blake 
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Odgers, K.C., recorder of Plymouth and 
director of Legal Studies at the Inns of 
Court, London, were profoundly impressive 
through the intense earnestness of the 
speakers and the nobility of their appeal for 
mutual good will and enduring peace between 
the two nations. It was a pity that two 
German laymen of equal standing and 
ability were not present to second their 
appeal, an oversight the committee sin- 
cerely regretted. Pastors Francke of Berlin 
and Siegmund-Schultze of Potsdam made 
some amends for this by their responses, and 
Prof. G. Bonet-Maury of Paris proposed a 
committee similar to the German-English 
one, to labor for improved relations between 
France and Germany, for which preliminary 
steps were taken. Finally, to embody the 
sentiment of the meeting, Prof. Jesse A. 
Holmes of Swarthmore College, Pennsylvania, 
offered a resolution, the only one permitted 
at any of the sessions of the Congress, in which 
the principles of international justice- and 
peace were affirmed and commended. A fifth 
meeting in the interests of the Anti-Congo 
Atrocities movement was also held during 
the Congress. 

Thus at the very first working session of 
the Congress the importance of the Social 
Question was effectively emphasized. The 
addresses themselves may be found in full 
or in abstract in the published volume. 

Sunday, August 7, was observed as a day 
of rest. Only at five in the afternoon were 
the members called together in the Jeru- 
salemer (Crusader) Church for a joint 
religious service. [he music by the church 
choir of forty mixed voices was singularly 
beautiful. More than one American present 
must have said to himself, ‘‘Oh, that we could 
listen to such religious song in our own 
churches!’’ Four of the selections were by 
Bach and one by Grell. The two chief 
pastors of the church, Rev. Prof. Von Soden 
and Rev. Alfred Fischer, son of the Berlin 
clergyman known to us in the United States, 
conducted the service. Hereupon three 
preachers in succession delivered brief dis- 
courses on the apostolic word, ‘“‘Now abide 
Faith, Hope, and Love, these three.’ 
Pastor G. Schoenholzer of the Newminster 
Church in Ziirich, gave in German the ser- 
mon on Faith. Rev. W. G. Tarrant, a 
Unitarian pastor of London, spoke in Eng- 
lish on Hope; and Rev. J. Emile Roberty 
of the Oratoire, the principal Protestant 
church in Paris, uttered the closing word 
in French, a panegyric on Love. While the 
idioms were different and each preacher 
disclosed the characteristics of his national- 
ity, a wonderful harmony, felt by all present, 
pervaded the service. It seemed a worthy 
embodiment of the Congress idea,—unity in 
diversity; many gifts, but one spirit. There 
were no further Congress proceedings on 
Sunday; but the liberal pastors of Berlin 
took the opportunity to arrange three 
popular meetings in various halls of the 
city, at which themes of immediate and local 
interest were discussed by local and foreign 
speakers in attendance on the Congress. 
Thousands attended these meetings. 


V. 


On Monday morning, August 8, the for- 
mal proceedings of the Congress began. 
Everything previous had been only an over- 
ture. Again the tireless auditors crowded 
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“O Bone Jesus”’ of Palestrina, and another 
selection, the solemn music preparing the 
minds of those present for the religious 
address and prayer of Prof. Martin Rade 
which prefaced the day’s proceedings. 
Thereupon Hon. Karl Schrader gave his 
presidential address and the executive secre- 
tary his report. Printed copies of both 
these papers, and others that followed, in 
French, English, and German, were dis- 
tributed among the audience. ‘The addresses 
of the president dealt mainly with the aims 
and ideals of the Congress and the steps 
taken to make it successful and influential 
on German soil. It closed with the words: 
“This Congress is no accidental assemblage 
of units, but a true union, and will long serve 
to inspire and unite those who love religious 
liberty. By this means we hope to serve 
the cause of true religion, of peace, and of 
progress. May we succeed in our en- 
deavor!’”’ Mr. Wendte traced briefly the 
history of the previous Congresses, and 
expressed the emotions with which the 
foreign delegates for the first time met on 
German soil for their international en- 
deavors. He set forth the aims which led 
to the framing of the present Congress 
programme, and recounted the doings of 
the central committee since the Boston 
meeting three years before. In closing he 
paid affectionate tribute to prominent mem- 
bers and supporters of this international 
movement who had passed away,—to the 
late Profs. Otto Pfleiderer of Berlin and Jean 
Réville of Paris, Dr. Edward Everett Hale 
of Boston, John Fretwell, Subba Rau of 
India, and Prof. Goldwin Smith of Canada. 
He called attention to the Theodore Parker 
Anniversary, and the approaching festivi- 
ties of the Unitarians of Hungary in memory 
of their founder, Francis David. At this 
point in the proceedings Prof. G. Krueger of 
Giessen University assumed the chair, and 
spoke warm words of recognition and grati- 
tude for the life-work of the venerable, 
liberal scholar and theologian, Prof. Dr. H. J. 
Holtzmann of Strassburg, notice of whose 
death had just been received. As a mark 
of respect the audience rose and stood in 
silence. 

The first theme of the Congress was taken 
up, “‘ What Religious Liberals of Other Nations 
owe to the Religious Life and Theological 
Science of Germany.’’ The speakers an- 
nounced were: for Great Britain, Prof. 
Dr. J. Estlin Carpenter, principal of Man- 
chester College, Oxford; for the United 
States, Prof. Dr. Francis G. Peabody of 
Harvard University; for France, Prof. 
Dr. G. Bonet-Maury of the Free Faculty 
of Protestant Theology, Paris; for Holland, 
Prof. Dr. H. Y. Groenewegen of Leiden 
University; for Armenia, Rev. Ter-Minas- 
sianz; and for Australia, Rev. Tudor Jones. 
Of these speakers all were present except 
Dr. Peabody, who was unable, because of 
the state of his health, to cross the ocean. 
His absence was exceedingly regretted, for 
as the first ‘“‘exchange professor’? he made 
himself very popular and respected in Ger- 
many, and would have been given a warm 
welcome. But his paper, in both an English 
and a German version, was distributed 
among the audience. It was an apprecia- 
tive and graceful tribute to German scholar- 
ship and piety in its relations to American 
religion. Fortunately, too, Prof. Dr. E. C. 
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was present, and made an impromptu but 
genial address in German on the same theme. 
Dr. Carpenter’s tribute also was in admirable 
taste, while Prof. G. Bonet-Maury’s paper 
was one of much research and value. Prof. 
Groenewegen well showed the reciprocal 
influence of German and Dutch scholar- 
ship on each other. The German theolo- 
gians present certainly had no reason to 
complain of a lack of appreciation at the 
hands of their foreign brethren. 

At the afternoon session the second topic 
of the Congress was entered upon, “A 
Presentation of German Theology and Church 
Life.’ To many this was the culminating 
point of the meeting. It was most impres- 
sive to behold eminent scholars and theolo- 
gians, men whose names are household 
words in modern religious science, come 
up on the platform one after another an 
address the audience on themes to which 
they have devoted their lives. Prof. Dr. 
H. H. Wendt of Jena presided and intro- 
duced in fitting words Prof. Dr. H. von 
Soden of Berlin University, who spoke on 
“The Results of the Historico-critical Study 
of the New Testament on the Religious 
Life”; Prof. Dr. Herman Gunkel of Giessen 
University, who treated of “Religious 
History and Old Testament Criticism’”’; 
Prof. Dr. A. Dorner of the University of 
Koenigsberg, who discussed ‘‘ Philosophy 
and Theology in the Nineteenth Century’; 
and Prof. Dr. Arthur Titius of Goettingen, 
whose topic was ‘‘The Place and Limits of 
the Evolutionary Philosophy in Ethics.” 

At the evening session Prof. Dr. Edward 
Simons of the Berlin University presided 
most genially, and the same general theme 
was continued. Prof. Dr. Heinrich Weinel, 
of the University of Jena, spoke on “‘Theo- 
logical Study and the Church”; Prof. 
Freiderich Niebergall of Heidelberg, on 
“The Art of the Sermon in Germany.” 
Prof. Dr. Otto Baumgarten of Kiel University 
gave a searching and frank address on 
“Religious Education in Germany’; and 
Prof. Dr. Wobbermin of Breslin University, 
on ‘‘The Mission and Significance of Relig- 
ious Psychology.” 

The next morning, August 9, the dis- 
cussion was resumed, after choral music 
and an address by Rev. V. D. Davis of 
England had inclined the minds of the 
hearers to intellectual seriousness. Prof. 
Dr. Geffeken of Cologne presided, and the 
speakers were Prof. Dr. William Bousset 
of Goettingen University, who discoursed 
on “The Significance of the Person of Jesus 
for the Faith of To-day’’; Pastor Erich 
Forster of Frankfort-on-the-Main, ‘The 
Constitution of the Protestant Church in 
Germany,” a candid and bold utterance; 
Director F. J. Schmidt of Berlin, ‘‘The 
World-historic Mission of Protestantism’’; 
and last, but not least, Prof. Dr. Ernst 
Troeltsch of Heidelberg University, ‘‘ The 
Possibility of a Free Christianity.” 

It would manifestly be impossible to 
dwell here upon each of these notable ad- 
dresses, much less to discriminate among 
them. Abstracts of them all in three lan- 
guages were distributed among the audience. 
The whole series will appear in full in the 
printed report. Among the younger men 
Titius, Weinel, and Troeltsch proved very 
sympathetic to the foreign delegates. The 
first named gave a notable paper on “ Evo- 
lution and Ethics,” in which he upheld the 
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evolutionary philosophy, but with important 
qualifications. Prof. Dr. Weinel and _ his 
gifted wife, also a doctor in philosophy, 
made noteworthy contributions to the Con- 
gress. Prof. Troeltsch’s address was superb, 
and confirmed the impression of his great 
ability and rising influence. Vet this was 
the teacher whom the government recently 
turned down, when he was nominated for 
the chair left vacant by the lamented 
Pfleiderer, in order to appoint a clergyman 
and missionary of approved orthodoxy, 
but unknown scholarship and_ intellectual 
parts! 


The Ministers’ Institute. 


The eighteenth biennial session of the 
Ministers’ Institute at Marblehead, Mass., 
was called to order by President Merle St. 
Croix Wright in the music-room of the 
palatial Rockmere Hotel, promptly at eight 
o’clock, Monday evening. After a brief 
greeting Mr. Wright referred to the full 
programme that had been advisedly arranged. 
In obedience to the urging of the board of 
directors he made a thirty-minute, rapid- 
fire address from notes written while speed- 
ing over the rails on the way. There was 
something of the fire and speed and power of 
the express-train engine in his speech when 
he cleared the track and got under way. 
In part he said: ‘‘We do not mind what 
happens to tradition. Our attitude toward 
the Bible, toward the church, toward 
dogma is that whatever happens does not 
matter. Our business is to relate the old 
to the new. We believe that no facts of 
science, of ethics, of philosophy, is going to 
endanger to-day our faith or is going to 
rob us of efficient axioms of action or postu- 
lates of power. We live by life’s great 
alternatives. The heart dictates to the 
head.... Our outlook is good. We have 
always been allied with science and culture, 
but there is the danger. When everything 
comes our way, it is too easy. It breeds 
indifferentism: a vaudeville civilization, as 
some one called it, is what we have. What 
are we to do? In the first place we are not 
to do nothing. There is much to destroy 
and much to construct. Churchianity is 
to be destroyed; but there must be con- 
struction, too. We have never had so 
much material to construct new faith in 
the brave adventurous spirit of Abraham 
and of Jesus. We must gain by losing, 
find life through death. We must have the 
spirit of sympathy and the spirit of hardness. 
... Our instrument is the soul. It is the 
standard by which everything is measured. 
The soul acting through the church on the 
world saves the world. Its method is 
reason, liberty, love.... There must be 
tact and thoroughness. Qualitatively we 
are a puny people. We are exploiters, not 
explorers.... Our business is to rouse all 


the energies....Study social statistics, 
not social statics. Pour all culture through 
the Church. Promote organized study. 


Have a sense of the great world movements. 
Better be Balaam’s ass than the ass Balaam 
was. Hear the call. See the vision, the 
need of our time.- We need overseers of the 
rich as well as overseers of the poor. It is 
for us to promote the high welfare of the 
whole of humanity.” 

The next speaker was Prof. George B. 
Foster of the University of Chicago. Presi- 
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dent Wright introduced him as one already 
known through his brave and scholarly 
books. Prof. Foster’s subject was the 
Modern Problem of Religion. He spoke 
without manuscript or notes, but with 
careful cogency and deliberation. He spoke 
with charming candor and modesty, or 
what he might call an absence of dogmati- 
cism. He is one who prefers life to dogma. 
He stated with the utmost candor the 
present problem of religion by showing the 
tendencies of thought in literature, science, 
and the world of practical affairs to question 
seriously the permanence of religion as a 
force among men. For an hour or more 
Prof. Foster held the close and alert atten- 
tion of his audience which for the opening 
session was remarkable for its size. Some of 
the things he said were substantially as 
follows as near as your reporter got them:— 

In the same class-room with Sabbatier— 
whose affirmation “that man is incurably 
religious”? has been so widely and so fondly 
quoted—was one who wrote a book which 
pointed to the non-religion of the future. 
Goethe declared that a man who has art 
and science has religion, although the 
scientist recognizes change, evolution, and 
development in the working of natural 
forces; yet it does not disclose a goal, though 
there may be parts of our own nature which 
do. Scientists are not using the word 
“cause”? any more As to the dogma of 
the conservation of energy, may the truth 
not quite as likely be that the degradation of 
energy, a sloughing-off of religion, has 
been going on for the last four hundred years? 
Science and education and the state have 
been separating themselves from religion. . 
There is a growing tendency to look upon 
religion as illusion. Of course Goethe’s 
remark is nonsense, but is it not true that 
religion is taking an apologetic attitude? 
We must find its depth and character in its 
psychological roots. 

Let us ask if it satisfies the world to re- 
place religion with evolution. Probably it 
does satisfy some men. ‘There are some who 
do not want a world view: all they want is to 
know that A is before B,—a certain sequence 
of events. ‘There is in the face of all this 
questioning and doubt such a thing as the 
venturesomeness of moral knighthood. It 
is a chivalrous thing to be religious. We 
are compelled to recognize that there is a 
possibility that religion will perish, a possi- 
bility that it will pass away. The vastness 
of the universe in contrast to the seeming 
triviality of the humen race, to say noth- 
ing of the human individual, the speaker 
said, he had always rebelled against. But 
that rebellion, he declared, is my religion, 
or a part of it. Prof. Foster believes, with 
the lamented William James, that there 
must be a being who thinks enough of us 
that he will not snuff us out. Continuing 
he said :— 

The point of view to-day concerning 
religion is totally different from what it was 
in the time of Jesus. It is neither eschato- 
logical or apocalyptic. Now may it not be 
possible that a religion which has survived 
such a change may survive the passing of 
God as in the old interpretation and the 
acceptance of evolution as including all 
spiritual values? 

Whether new or old, religion must be 
true, must function deeply in human needs. 
The changes noted in regard to religion 
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in the thought of people to-day, he put in 
three words,—the de-ecclesiasticising, de- 
historicising, and de-ontologizing of religion. 
After a brief and clear description of each 
tendency he said he did not want to close 
without a word of hope. What must be in 
order that life may be? ‘The necessities of 
life are the constituents of religion. For 
life there must be faith, there must be 
reverence and enthusiasm. 
faith must not be the uncertain, must look 
not toward the past, but the future. I have 
faith, he said, that I have a future that is 
worth while. Madness lies the other way. 
This creative venturesomeness, this chival- 
rousness, this courage, is an inalienable por- 
tion of the human spirit. We hold to faith 
in the improvability, the growing nobility 
of the human race. Faith is creative of 
the very object of faith. This is the inter- 
esting thing. We must warm it with our 
enthusiasms. Ideals, faith, reverence, these 
shall not pass away. If man’s life is tied 
up by such a faith, we could get on with this. 
If there were no righteousness in the world 
until we put it there, let us work the harder 
for righteousness. We live by problems as 
well as by solutions, by questions as well as 
by answers. If we can have veraciousness 
for ourselves and charity for others, if we can 
endure the calumny of those who differ 
from us and misinterpret us, we shall not 
have lived in vain. 

The sessions on Tuesday were all well 
attended, and the speakers and their hearers 
seemed to be at their best. 

N. S. HOAGLAND. 


Federation of Boston Churches. 


The convention of the Protestant churches 
of Boston, which adjourned last June, after 
appointing a committee to draw up a con- 
stitution for a city federation of churches, 
met in Ford Hall last week, and adopted the 
constitution for such a body, to be known 
as the Federation of Churches and Religious 
Organizations in Greater Boston. ‘Thirty- 
nine delegates from thirty churches were 
present, representing all Protestant religious 
denominations in the city. 

The general object of this federation is 
“to inform, associate, and assist the churches 
and religious and civic organizations of 
Boston for intelligent, aggressive, co-op- 
erative work in behalf of the spiritual, edu- 
cational, social, economic, and _ physical 
interests of its individual, family, and com- 
munity life.’”’ Its make-up is to be essen- 
tially undenominational; for it is aimed to 
include all sects and creeds in this vicinity, 
and it will follow the general model of the 
New York Federation. 

Rev. George L. Paine presided at the 
meeting, to which the report of the committee 
on constitution was presented for discussion 
by Rev. Frederick B. Richards, chairman. 
The principal question was as to whether 
or not the federation should include in its 
membership only organizations within the 
city proper or from all of Greater Boston. 
The latter course was decided upon; but the 
definition of ‘‘Greater Boston’’ was left to 
be settled more or less by the extent to which 
the outlying towns joined the federation, 
rather than geographically. 

In the work which it plans the new fed- 
eration will have the active co-operation 
of “Boston 1915,” which was represented 
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at the meeting by C. Bertrand Thompson, 
who delivered a brief address of congratula- 
tion to the delegates. 

Rev. E. T. Root, field secretary of the 
Massachusetts Federation, gave suggestions 
for opening the active work of the federa- 
tion, plans for which will be formulated 
immediately. 

The following officers were elected: Rev. 
Francis H. Rowley, president; Rev. George 
L. Paine, first vice-president; Rev. F. B. 
Richards, third vice-president; Rev. Chris- 
topher R. Eliot, secretary; W. H. H. Bryant, 
treasurer; council, Rev. W. W. Iliffe, C. A. 
Parker, Rev. William Wood, F. C. Folsom, 
Rev. Clarence A. Vincent, Frank Wood, 
Clarence B. Humphreys, Rev. Edward 
Cummings, Robert A. Woods, Miss Alice 
L. Higgins, H. N. Lathrop, Dr. A. J. Mac- 
Donald, Rev. Charles Fulton, Rev. E. S. 
Rousmaniere, and Col. Edward Gifford of 
the Salvation Army. FT 


Cnitarian Cemperance Society. 


Signs of Promise. 


The proceedings of the Twelfth Inter- 
national Congress on Alcoholism (London, 
1909), a large and valuable document, is 
late in appearing, but it is very welcome. 
An abstract of the introduction 1s here pre- 
sented, and the facts given are certainly 
instructive and encouraging :— 

The first World’s Temperance Congress was 
held in London in 1846, and national con- 
ferences in Sweden and Germany in the 
same year. Disturbed political conditions 
interrupted temperance agitation for a score 
of years. Then significant congresses were 
held in Paris in 1878 and in Brussels in 
1880. There the movement passed into 
saner and broader channels, somewhat out 
of the hands of fanatical reformers and 
statute-makers. This newer and more in- 
teresting phase of the matter has been the 
remarkable change in the altitude of scien- 
tific opinions in every land, largely due to 
the pioneer work of Sir Benjamin Ward 
Richardson, M.D., which affected not only 
the hospitals and laboratories of his native 
land, but influenced the universities of 
Europe, and which has placed the modern 
anti-alcohol crusade upon a solid basis of 
scientific fact. 

The first International Congress on Alco- 
holism was held in Antwerp in 1885 and 
was largely devoted to the products of Drink: 
its sots and criminals. The second congress 
at Ziirich, in 1887, was remarkable for a 
discussion upon the “Nutritive Worth of 
Alcoholic Drinks.’’ Dr. Forel, director of 
the Cantonal Lunatic Asylum, presided; 
and there is no doubt that the proceedings 
of this conference led to the great scientific 
movement on the Continent, with which his 
name and that of Prof. von Bunge of Basle 
are associated, and which captured the in- 
terest of a large number of young scientists 
and educators. This movement was further 
encouraged at the Christiania Congress of 
1890, at which a study of ‘Alcohol as a 
Therapeutic Agent’’ was presented. The 
meeting at The Hague, 1893, was remark- 
able for a strong paper in favor of moderate 
drinking, which evoked a discussion in which 
the weight of opinion was decidedly against 
this habit. At the Basle Congress, 1895, 
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the scientific necessity of abstinence was 
emphasized in papers by Dr. Gaule, professor 
of physiology in Ziirich University, whose 
declaration that alcohol, even in small doses, 
undermines the physical basis of the mind 
made a profound impression. 

Striking confirmation of this view was 
given at the Brussels Congress, 1897, by Dr. 
Motet of .the Paris Academy of Medicine, 
and also by eminent scientists like Destrée, 
De Borek, Romiée, Bienfait, Legrain, and 
Forel, all testifying that alcohol, even in small 
doses, tends to paralyze the higher cerebral 
centres. At the 1899 Congress in Paris 
a remarkable letter in favor of total absti- 
nence, from Gen. Gallieni, the officer com- 
manding in Madagascar, made a profound 
sensation. At the Bremen Congress in 1903 
the marvellous progress of scientific temper- 
ance was evident from the fact that the 
principle of total abstinence was generally 
recognized not only as firmly established 
by laboratory investigations, but as the 
supreme factor in curing and preventing 
alcoholism. Thus a large number of the 
leading scientists of Europe, interested in 
this subject and capable of speaking with 
authority upon it, had, by their own re- 
searches respecting their physical and psychi- 
cal efficiency, convinced themselves of the 
evil effects of alcohol even when taken in 
small quantities,—the old so-called modera- 
tion, the position early taken by Dr. Rich- 
ardson. ‘This advanced position was forcibly 
illustrated and approved at the Budapest 
Congress in 1905, in striking addresses by 
Profs. Gruber, Laitinen, Kassowitz, and 
Forel, and by Drs. Vambery and Delbriick. 

Nothing is more hopeful and significant 
than the steady and rapid progress of the 
principle of total abstinence among em- 
inent scientists of world renown who have a 
right to speak with authority on this subject. 
All of this is made very clear by the record 
of these dozen world congresses on Alcohol- 
ism. The educated man or woman who 
advocates or practises ‘‘moderate drinking”’ 
is, therefore, far behind the science of the 
age. Such indulgence is contrary to knowl- 
edge and a sin against humanity. A review 
of the last Congress at London will be given 
in the Christian Register in due time. 

J. H. CRookesr. 
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ROSLINDALE, Boston. 


The Boston Sunday School Union. 


The Sunday School Union is one of our 
denominational activities that holds out 
a distinct promise of active and increasing 
usefulness. Meetings are held once a month 
at various churches. Leaders in Sunday- 
school work are present to state their views 
and methods: the occasion appears to con- 
stitute a sort of clearing-house for the ex- 
change and discussion of the best plans and 
methods for carrying on this most important 
work. The Union is conducted in close 
alliance with the Tuckerman School, and it 
may be said that we are equipped with an 
excellent Normal School course for teachers 
in our Sunday-schools. 

The programme for the coming year is 
as follows: October 17, South Congregational 
Church, “The Elements of a Successful 
Sunday-school,’”’ Rev. William I. Lawrance. 
November 21, Arlington Street Church, 
“Why Sunday-school Teachers avoid the 
Teaching of Religion,’ Mrs. Ella Lyman 
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Cabot; ‘‘A Class of Older Boys,’”’ Mr. Allen 
French; “‘How to conduct a Sunday-school 
with Unpaid Teachers,” Mr. James M. 
Odlin. December 19, Bulfinch Place 
Church, ‘‘The Believableness of the Christ- 
mas Message,” Rev. Roger S. Forbes. 
Jan. 16, 1911, Second Church, Copley Square, 
Departmental Conferences. February 20, 
Church of the Disciples, ‘‘Our Relation to 
the National Life,’’ Hon. Samuel L. Powers. 
March 20, First Parish Church, Dorchester, 
“Interpretation of Bible Stories,’ Miss 
Frances M. Dadmun. April 17, Barnard 
Memorial, “Training Children in Social Ser- 
vice,’”’ Mr. Oscar C. Gallagher. 

Further information may be obtained 
by addressing the secretary, Mrs. C. L. 
Stebbins, 361 Harvard Street, Cambridge. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, PRESIDENT. 


Our esCowodkes: 


The appointment of Mrs. Clara Bancroft 
Beatley as Billings Lecturer is one of the 
most significant of recent incidents. The 
appointment was made by the American 
Unitarian Association which assumes what- 
ever expenses may attend her work, while 
her engagements are to be made by the 
President of the Sunday School Society and 
the Dean of the Tuckerman School. The 
Tuckerman School is under the- patronage 
of the Association, whereas the Sunday School 
Society is a wholly separate body and has 
hitherto worked alone. In Mrs. Beatley 
the three movements unite. This means 
increased efficiency to all, is in the interest 
of economy of effort, and is an act of brotherly 
love on the part of the Unitarian Association, 
which neither the Sunday School Society 
nor our denominational constituency will 
soon forget. Our Sunday School Society 
confronts the greatest opportunity of its 
existence, if not the greatest of any denomi- 
national body; but its treasury is empty, 
its income a mere pittance. Daily calls for 
help in the vital work of religious educa- 
tion have to be refused. Here in this ap- 
pointment is genuine aid. Some day we 
shall learn that as a people we have a great 
calling in the work of religious education, 
and that the greatness of the task calls us 
to unity of effort. 

Mrs. Beatley has just completed seven- 
teen years as Principal of the Disciples 
Sunday-school of Boston. She there in- 
troduced and developed to great perfection 
a graded system, which classified pupils, 
studies, and philanthropies according to 
scientific principles. She has tested and 
proved the value of professional and salaried 
teaching in Sunday-schools, the annual 
appropriation of the Church of the Dis- 
ciples for the school being $1,500 a year. 
Most of all, she has devoted time, energy, 
talents, and a consecrated life’to the work 
of religious education. And now, in the 
ripeness of her experience and the fulness of 
her powers, she devotes herself to our Sunday- 
school work. A better piece of good fort- 
une could have hardly come to us. 

This office is ready to make appointments 
for Mrs. Beatley. One important part of 
her work will be to visit Alliances, these 
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being a centre of church activities, often 
having in their membership the mothers of 
the children and the teachers of the school. 
She is also prepared to hold teachers’ and 
parents’ meetings and whatever other gather- 
ings may be arranged. 

One very valuable phase of her activity 
will be that of work with Sunday-schocls 
for a succession of weeks, in an effort to 
increase their size, organization, efficiency, 
and spirit. She cannot be spared to any one 
school for a long period, as several such 
appointments are now waiting their turn to 
secure her help. But with her long ex- 
perience, together with enthusiastic co-op- 
eration in the school visited, much can be 
accomplished in four Sundays or even less. 
Ministers, schools, or alliances wishing Mrs. 
Beatley’s help will do well to apply as soon 
as possible. Such requests may be made to 
the President of the Sunday School Society 
or directly to her (11 Wabon Street, 
Grove Hall, Mass.). 

As we look out upon the field, we are per- 
plexed and at times distracted to note the 
greatness of the call upon our services and 
our inability to respond because of lack of 
resources. But, when we count up the helps 
that have come to us within the last few 
months and the assurances of good will 
that pour in from every quarter, we thank 
God and take courage. 


The near approach of Thanksgiving re- 
minds us that the season furnishes an oppor- 
tunity for a special Harvest Service. The 
Society has on hand copies of the Harvest 
Services, those issued in 1892 and 1900. 
Price, for each, 6 cents per copy. 

The new catalogue of our publications 
has been received from the printer and will 
be sent out freely to all applying for the 
same. : 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


South Middlesex Pe deration Meeting. 


The fall meeting of the South Middlesex 
Federation will be held in the West Newton 
church, Sunday afternoon and evening, 
October 9. This is the annual meeting, 
when reports for the year will be presented 
and the annual election of officers will take 
place. A large attendance is anticipated. 


Lists of Officers. 


The national secretary is desirous of having 
the names of the officers of all the unions 
correct and up to date as far as is possible, 
and requests that such names and addresses 
be sent her as early as convenient. 

Now is the time when new officers are tak- 
ing up the work, and it will be very necessary 
that the various notices and communica- 
tions be sent to the right officer in the first 
place. These communications are often- 
times lost through failure to reach the proper 
channels, and much trouble and _ incon- 
venience caused thereby. 

Whenever an annual election takes place 
or there is any change in the officers, it is 
well to send the names to headquarters at 
once. Sometimes a new secretary hesi- 
tates to notify us of the changes, thinking 
that the former officer may already have 
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done so. Better for us to have a duplicate 
list, however, than none at all. 

Then we are always pleased to have the 
year’s calendar or programme sent in to 
headquarters, too. It is well to send in 
two or three, or even half a dozen or more, 
as there are many organizations that like to 
look over others’ programmes, finding them 
very useful for reference purposes. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


At Arlington Street Church, Boston, on 
Sunday morning, October 9, at eleven o’clock, 
the service will be conducted by Rev. Samuel 
A. Eliot, D.D. 


The Ministers’ Monday Club will meet 
at 25 Beacon Street, October 10, at 1m A.M. 
Rev. C. W. Wendte, D.D., of Boston will 
speak about the recent Unitarian meetings 
in Europe, and Rev. J. S. Meyer of South 
Natick will speak especially about the meet- 
ing of the International Council in Berlin. 
B. R. Bulkeley, chairman Executive Com- 
mittee. 


The Worcester Association will meet with 
Rev. R. Edward Griffith in the Unitarian 
Church, Westboro, on Tuesday, October 11, 
at 10.30 A.M. Rev. Samuel C. Beane, D.D., 
will read the essay. Subject, ‘‘The State, 
the Church, and the Parent, as Educators 
of the Child.’ The members will take 
lunch with Rev. A. N. Somers at his farm- 
house, near Westboro. 


The South Middlesex Conference will 
meet at Woburn on Wednesday, October 19, 
at 10.30 o’clock. The morning programme 
will include addresses by Rev. Chester A. 
Drummond of Somerville and Rev. Alfred 
W. Birks of Natick on ‘‘Our Message and 
how to make it Effective’”’; and Rev. Alson 
H. Robinson of Newton Centre and Rev. 
William H. Ramsay of Wellesley Hills, on 
“Tn what Practical Ways can a Church 
help the Community?’’ The addresses 
of the afternoon will be given by Rev. Charles 
W. Wendte, D.D., of Newton and Prof. H. C. 
Maitra of Calcutta, India. 


Churches. 


Westrorp, Mass.—First Congregational 
Parish, Rev. Benjamin H. Bailey: services for 


Addresses. 


The address of Rev. James A. Fairley, 
minister of the church in Hackensack, N.J., is Sound View 
Avenue, White Plains, N.Y. 


ESTABLISHED 


1859 


J, S, WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to Funeral, Cemetery, 


Cremation, and Transfer arrangements. 
Established prices for furnishings and services. 
Advice and information given. 

Complete equipment for City and Out of Town 


services. e 2 
Chapel for services, without charge. 


NK S. WATERMAN, Pres. and Mgr. 
FOEORGE H. WATERMAN, Treasurer 
Telephone Roxbury 72 
Marconi, Telegraph, and Cable address “Undertaker, 


Boston.” 
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the reopening of this church after the sum- 
mer vacation were delayed until September 
18, owing to extensive repairs. The wife 
of a leading member of the parish, herself 
a worshipper with her husband, though born 
and bred in another faith, and loyal thereto, 
while kindly and wisely helpful here, had 
long been disturbed by the unsuitable con- 
dition of the church edifice; and she set 
herself at work, with her husband, for its 
renovation. ‘The building has been shingled, 
the church proper painted inside, new carpet 
and cushions provided, and the result is a 
restoration in harmony with the style and 
architecture of the early colonial church. 
In addition to these improvements an enter- 
prising manufacturer, now a citizen of 
Auburn, N.Y., once living here as a lad, who 
has recently given to the town a memorial 
statue in memory of his father, a soldier of 
the Civil War, and in memory, too, of the 
other soldiers of Westford, having heard 
of these improvements, said: ‘‘Why, I 
went to that church as a boy, and I wish to 
give a memorial window and a colonial rail.” 
All is done, or being done, and the church at 
Westford rejoices and gives thanks for these 
warm hearts and generous hands so fruitful 
of good works. 


Personals. 

Rey. Eliza M. H. Abbott, during a recent 
visit to her former pastorate in Stowe, Vt., 
preached three times in Unity Church and 
once in the Congregational Church by 
special request, also conducted a funeral 
service for a former parishioner in Grand 
Haven, Mich. Mrs. Abbott’s present ad- 
dress is 26 Lynde Street, Melrose, Mass. 


Rev. W. F. Greenman of the First Uni- 
tarian Society of Milwaukee, Wis., is inti- 
mately associated in the work of the city. 
He is the chairman of the Standing Com- 
mittee on Delinquency in the Central 
Council of Philanthropies, chairman of the 
Advisory Committee of the Associated 
Charities, which is reorganizing the work of 
that body, and a member of a committee 
appointed by the mayor to represent the 
needs of the city in arranging with the 
Extension Division of the University of 
Wisconsin, an institute for municipal and 
social service in Milwaukee. 


The Rev. W. S. Key of Shelter Neck, and 
elsewhere, had a very narrow escape from 
death by fire a few nights ago, while travel- 
ling from his headquarters at Watha, Pender 
County, to keep his monthly appointment 
at Pink Hill, Lenoir County. On this 
journey he is compelled to remain over 
night in Goldsboro. Last Friday night he 
stopped there as usual at a new hotel close 
by the railroad depot. Between four and 
five o’clock next morning he was awakened by 
the crashing of falling glass. Flames were 
entering his bedroom through the window, 
and, seizing a few articles of clothing, he 
groped his way amid dense volumes of 
smoke to the main stairway, and was soon 
in the street, where he found three or four 
buildings, including the hotel, some being 
on the opposite side of the road, all ablaze. 
He was the last person to escape from the 
burning building, for in the excitement his 
presence as a guest had been overlooked. 
When that fact, however, became known, a 
report soon got into circulation that he had 
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been entrapped by the flames and lost. Such 
was not the case, however; for, after dressing 
as far as his depleted wardrobe would permit 
in the shadow of a near-by building, he 
boarded a train for Kingston and at once 
consulted a physician, for in making his 
escape he injured one of his legs quite badly. 
The physician wanted him to go to the 
city hospital for treatment, but he did not 
see the necessity for any such extreme 
measure. The physician dressed the in- 
jured leg, and Tuesday night, through the 
assistance of friends,—for in the fire he lost 
his watch, a presentation one, pocketbook 
containing all his available currency, and 
part of his wardrobe,—he reached his resi- 
dence, the Dix House, Watha, where he is 
being attended by his own physician; and 
report has it that his injured leg is doing 
fairly well, though it is likely he may be 
more or less incapacitated for the full dis- 
charge of his many, varied, and arduous 
duties for some time to come. 


ACKNOWLEDGMEN’TS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged a... .. uso ves os $1,753.27 
Sept. 2. Afriend, Holyoke, Mass............ 2.00 
9. Mrs. M. L. Hawley, Marathon, N.Y. 10.00 
ro. Samuel Richards, South Paris, Me... . 2.00 
ro. Mrs. Elizabeth S. Mead, North Bridg- 
LOW, VLC a eMIR 5055, + sinter he quetoee 10.00 
to. Bert C. Preston, Armada, Mich...... 5.00 
12. Naaman Jackson, Logan, W. Va..... 1.00 
13. H. Allen Smith, Danbury, Conn...... 1.00 
13. Mrs. Susan J. Cheney, South Man- 
chesterh Conny. foe Ma Ae 25.00 
13. Miss Mary Cheney, South Manches- 
ter Connie, ws oe nese ee 25.00 
16. John F. Bartlett, Richland, N.Y..... 1.00 
16, .H. Hancock Blair, Okla. i... nls 2.00 
16. Mrs. Mayme M. Hancock, Blair, Okla., 2.00 
16. Mr. and Mrs. H. H. McNamee, Wa- 
pe nein eS: eee Sees 10,00 
16. L. S. Munsell, Beaver, Okla......... 10.00 
17. William Ritter, New Britain, Conn... 5.00 
21. H. W. Miles, Reno, Nev...........- 1.00 
2r. Mr. and Mrs. Ira B. Hyde, Princeton, 
ANT OSA CIT cimemte th. «7s ean. seat 5-00 
21. Mrs. Belle A. Britton, Newport, N.H., 2.00 
22. R. N. Adams, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 10.00 
23. Mrs. Sarah E. Burley, North Epping, 
Das Ger EA Fi,» -/eRENEE o eaeoeee 2.00 
23. John T. Heard, Sedalia, Mo......... 2.00 
23. Horace Davis, San Francisco, Cal.... 500.00 
26. Society in Waterbury, Conn........ 5.00 
29. Miss Viola Mizell, Wellington, Kan.. I.00 
3o- Associate members....... 2... 0-05 3.00 


$2,395.27 


Francis H. Lincoun, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Sudbury Fair. 


The Sudbury Alliance will hold its annual 
fair on October 12 (Columbus Day), at the 
First Parish Church, from 11 a.m. to 6 P.M. 
Dinner will be served at 1 p.m. ‘Trains 
leaving Boston over the Central Massa- 
chusetts Railroad, according to present 
schedule at 11.40 A.M. and 1.40 P.M., will be 
met on arrival at South Sudbury by barges. 
A train leaving Boston over Fitchburg 
Railroad at 9.59 A.M. connects at Concord 
Junction with the 11.39 A.M. train for Sud- 
bury, due there at 11.50a.M. Trolleys from 
Arlington Heights through Lexington and 
Concord connect with same train. If day 
is pleasant, an enjoyable outing may be 
taken. 


Books Offered. 


Any person who desires copies of the 
second and third volumes of Adin Ballou’s 
work on “Primitive Christianity” wil] 
receive them by sending name and address 
to the subscriber, also ‘‘The History of the 
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Hopedale Community,’’ Ballou’s Autobiog- 
raphy, ‘‘ Practical Christian Socialism,’ etc. 
Direct to Mrs. Abbie Ballou Heywood, 
548 Park Street, Dorchester, Mass. 
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The Tuckerman School. 


The second lecture in the Church History 
Course will be given at 9.30, October 19. 

Miss Edith Jones of Bulfinch Place Church 
will tell of her work in organizing and con- 
ducting the clubs for boys and for girls at 
that church on Friday, October 7, at 10.30. 

On October 13, at 10.30, the lecturer is 
Mr. Everett W. Lord, who will speak on 
Vocational Education. 

“Helps for Sunday-school Workers”’ is 
the subject of the 10.30 Saturday lectures. 
“Organization and Management of the 
School’’ is the general subject of the three 
lectures to-be_given by Mrs. Clara Bancroft 
Beatley and the two by Miss Harriet E. 
Johnson. Mrs. Beatley will give the first in 
the series Saturday, October 8, and it is hoped 
that many will avail themselves of the op- 
portunity to gain assistance and inspiration 
from these experts in Sunday-school affairs. 


Cabinet Organ Offered. 


A Mason & Hamlin cabinet organ, now in 
storage in Boston, is offered without cost to 
any Sunday-school or church having use 
for it. Particulars may be learned at the 
office of the president of the Sunday School 
Society, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Republics in Ancient India. 


The Empire, the Anglo-Indian evening 
daily of Calcutta, has the following leader 
in its issue of the 13th of August, 1910:— 

“One of the commonest sayings about 
India, as about other Oriental countries, 
is that it does not really want self-govern- 
ment. ‘What the Oriental wants is a 
master,’ we are told; and, when we ask why 
he should want one any more than Western 
peoples, the only answer is that it is the 
nature of the beast and there is an end of 
it. This line of argument is much less 
frequently heard nowadays than it used to 
be, but there are probably many people who 
would be surprised to learn that between 
two and three thousand years ago the form 
of government in India was, as a general 
rule, either democratic or oligarchic. Re- 
publics seem to have been the rule rather 
than the exception, and the editor of the 
Modern Review, in an interesting note in 
the August number, makes it fairly clear 
that 

“« “They existed at least as early as the days 
of Buddha and Mahavira (sixth century 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
anne. temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
Cc ren. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President, 
Rev. C, R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm. H. Slocum, 7rcas. 
Parker B. Field, Superintendent, 
277 Tremont St., Boston. 
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B.c.) and as late as the reign of Samudra 
Gupta (fourth century a.D.), and that they 
were situated in the extensive tract of coun- 
try stretching from the Punjab to Behar 
and from Nepal to the southern borders of 
the Central Provinces. So the republican 
form of government in ancient India had a 
duration of at least one thousand years. 
We know of no other country, ancient or 
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cient Indian republics were no more truly 
democratic than the old Greek States or 
the Italian republics of the Middle Ages. 
Modern democracy, speaking generally, is 
the product of Christian social and_politi- 
cal ideas, which regard a slave as essentially 
the equal of his master. But these instances 
certainly upset the complacent theories 
about absolute despotism which is so often 
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the inherent inability of certain races to 
govern themselves; but Mr. Ramananda 
Chatterjee has done well to remind us of 
these hard old facts, which are testified to 
by the most renowned Orientalists in the 
world.” —Kuntaline Press, Calcutta. 


* Reinforced concrete. boats have proved so 


modern, where democracy has _ prevailed 
for a longer period.’ 
“Tt is probable, of course, that these an- 


alleged to be the ideal government for 
Oriental peoples. It hardly required this 
eye-opener to down the old notions about 


navy. 


FORT HILL 7600 
RATE DEPARTMENT 


WE are now ready to answer inquiries of present or 

prospective subscribers relative to the new rates. 
Call at 119 Milk Street or 165 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Calls by telephone from any part of the Metropolitan or 
Suburban District to the “Rate Department,” Fort Hill 
7600, may be made without charge. 


Applications for changes to the new rates will be 
filled, so far as is possible, in the order they are received,— 
“first come, first served.” 


As these applications are accumulating with great 
rapidity, it is necessary that those desiring early changes 


should APPLY AS EARLY AS POSSIBLE. 


‘If subscribers cannot call in person at either of the 
specified offices, they are invited to call by telephone, as 
indicated above. 


successful in Italy that five vessels, each of 
120 tons or larger, have been built for the 


NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE 
AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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Pleasantries, 


Is it proper to speak of an aeroplane 
“landing”? on the water? 


A friend who likes clear weather says that, 
when the blue goes out of the sky, it goes 
into him. 


“Tell me,’ said the newly rich lady, as 
they were discussing points of pronunciation, 
“do you say ‘the Rhine’ or ‘the Rhone’? 
I hear it both ways.” 


Clancy: ‘‘Oi’m after a ticket ter Chicago.”’ 
Ticket Agent: ‘‘Do you want an excursion 
ticket? One that will take you there and 
back?’’ Clancy: ‘‘Phat’s the sinse of me 
payin’ ter go there an’ back whin Oi’m here 
alriddy?’’—Hotel Register. 


A Heidelberg student, says a writer, was 
paying his first visit to this country. ‘‘Ah,” 
he cried with delighted suddenness, ‘‘I see 
your men have adopted our German duelling 
habit!” ‘‘What do you mean?’ inquired 
the native. ‘‘Why,” cried the visitor, ‘I 
mean those scarred faces, those criss-cross 
plasters, those deep scratches! Of course 
they were made by foils?’’ ‘‘No,” replied 
the native. ‘“‘They were made by hat- 
pins.’”’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


A good story went through Germany about 
a Schusterbub, or cobbler’s boy, who waited 
outside the palace to see the emperor come 
forth for his afternoon airing. Finding the 
delay tedious, he suddenly exclaimed: ‘‘ The 
booby isn’t coming! I shall go.”’ A police- 
man at once caught him by the collar, and 
shouted, ‘‘Whom do you mean by ‘the 
booby,’ sirrah?” ‘‘Why, my friend Michel!’ 
whined the boy. ‘‘He was to have met me 
here, but he hasn’t come.’”’ The policeman 
of course accepted the explanation, and let 
him go, whereupon the boy retreated twenty 
paces, struck a derisive attitude, and yelled, 
“And whom did you mean by ‘the booby’?” 


An aged lady, who was for a time a neigh- 
bor of the poet Bryant and his family, had 
been shown into the parlor of the house, 
where she was making her first call. She 
found the small Julia seated on the floor 
with an illustrated volume of Milton in her 
lap. Although she knew, of course, that it 
must be the artist, not the author, in whom 
the child was interested, she asked genially, 
by way of beginning an acquaintance, ‘‘Read- 
ing poetry already, little girl?” Julia looked 
up and regarded her gravely. Then she ex- 
claimed, with an air of politely correcting 
inexcusable ignorance: ‘‘People don’t read 
poetry. Papas write poetry, and mammas 
sing poetry, and little girls learn to say 
poetry, but nobody reads poetry. That 
isn’t what it’s for.” 


MELANCHOLY. 
Melancholy, 
Melancholy, 
I’ve no use for you, by golly! 
Yet I’m going to keep you hidden 
In some chamber, dark, forbidden, 
Just as though you were a prize, sir, 
Made of gold, and I a miser,— 
Not because I think you jolly, 
Melancholy! 
Not for that I mean to hoard you, 
Keep you close and lodge and board you, 
As I would my sisters, brothers, 
Cousins, aunts, and old grandmothers, 
But that you shan’t bother others 
With your sniffling, snuffling folly, 
Howling, 
Yowling 
Melancholy! 
—John Kendrick Bangs. 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 2oth Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 376 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L, Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote re- 
ligious and moral education. Publishes manuals and 
tracts, issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, 
carries on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr, Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian 
Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Uae churches for missionary and denominational 
work, 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.”’ 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pampblets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Joseph 
H. Crooker, D.D. 

"i Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 
Rev. Alfred D. K. Shurtleff, Secretary, 


National Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. 

President, Hon. Horace Davis, LL.D. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. George E. Adams, Chicago, IIl.; 
Hon. Thomas J. Morris, Baltimore, Md.; Hon. George C. 
Perkins, San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Francis C. Lowell, 
Boston, Mass.; Hon. Marcus P. Knowlton, Springfield, 
Mass.; Alfred T. White, New York. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Richard C. Humphreys, Boston, Mass. 

Committee on Fellowship.—Executive Committee: Rev. 
George H. Badger, New York, N.Y.; Rev. William C. 


Brown, Boston, Mass.; Rey. Ernest C. Smith, Chicago, IIl. 


The MacDuffie School 


For Girls 


Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDutfie, Ph. D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A. B. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


~CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 


LONDON 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton West. 


3 
Kimball School for Girls 
University Section of Worcester, Mass. 
24th year. Superior preparation for New England 
Colleges. Certificate for Vassar. Scholarships. General 
and special courses. Gymnasium, field sports. For illus- 
trated catalogue, address Miss E, A. Kimball, Principal. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anoover, x2. 


A Unitarian School for both sexes. Healthfully located in 
the foothills of the White Mountains. Separate Dormi- 
tories. New Buildings. Preparatory and Business Courses. 
Certificate privileges. Social culture. Gymnasium. Ten 
Acre Athletic Field. $250 a year—no extras. For cata- 
logue address, THEODORE PARKER Farr, A.M., Principal. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


MAssacuusgTTs, Cambridge. 


The Browne & Nichols School for Boys 


28th year; opens Sept.29, 910. Thorough preparation for 
Harvard or any other college. HESS Methods, High 
Standards, Permanent Results, Enthusiastic Good-fellow- 
ship, Athletics. Address either Principal, 

Grorce H. Browne or Rev. WitLArD Regp. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 


For Catalogue address 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster. 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 

Fine gymnasium, new this year, 

College preparation and entrance by cer- 
tificate. 


General high school course. Postgradu- 
ate work, 


Music and Art. 
Domestic Science. Commercial Course. 
Year book and pictures on request. 
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